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PREFACE. 


HIS publication owes its riſe to 

the Remarks I wrote on Dr. Brown's 
propoſal for a code of education. Several 
perſons who were pleaſed to think fa- 
vourably of that performance, (in which 
[ was led to mention the ſubject of civil 
and religious liberty) were deſirous that 
I ſhould treat of it more at large, and 
without any immediate view to the Doc- 
tor's work. It appeared to them, that 
ſome of the views I had given of this 
important, but difficult ſubject, were 
new, and ſhowed it, in a clearer light 
than any in which they had ſeen it re- 
preſented before; and they thought I had 
placed the foundation of ſome of the 
moſt valuable intereſts of mankind on a 


broader and firmer baſis, than Mr. Locke, 


and others who had formerly written 
upon this ſubject. I have endeavoured 


to anſwer the wiſhes of my friends, in 
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the beſt manner I am able; and, at the 
ſame time, I have retained the ſubſtance 
of the former treatiſe, having diſtribut- 


ed the ſeveral parts of it into the body 
of this. a 


In this ſecond edition, T have alſo in- 
troduced what I had written on Church- 
authority, in anſwer to Dr. Balgny's ſer- 
mon on that ſubject, preached at Lam- 
beth chapel, and publiſhed by order of 
the Archbiſhop. - As I do not mean to 
republiſh either the Remarks on Dr. Brown, 
on theſe on Dr. Balguy, ſeparately, and 
the ſubjects of both thoſe pieces have a 
near relation to the general one on Civil 
and Religions Liberty, T thought there 
would be a propriety in throwing them 
into one treatiſe. 


I had no thoughts of animadverting 
upon Dr, Warburton in this work, till I 
was informed by ſome intelligent and 
_ "worthy clergymen of my acquaintance, 

that his Alliance is generally conſidered 
as the beſt defence of the preſent ſyſtem 


of 
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of church-authority, and that moſt o- 
ther writers took their arguments from it. 


In a poſtſcript to this work he informs 
us, p. 271, that, in it, the reader wall 
ſee confuted at large, what he calls a puri- 
tanical principle, and allo an abſurd afſer- 


tion of  Hooker's, by which he entangled 


himſelf and his cauſe in mextricable difficul- 
ties, Viz. that civil and ecelgſiaſtical power 
are things ſeparated by nature, and. more 
eſpecially by divine inſtitution; and ſo inde- 
pendent of - one another, that they muſt al- 
ways continue independent. Whatever fuc- 


ceſs. this writer may have had in pulling 


up other foundations, I think he had bet- 
ter have left thoſe of the church as he 


found them : for the difficulties in which 


the ſcheme of the Alliance is entangled, 


appear to me to be far more inextricable, 
than thoſe of any other ſcheme of church- 


authority that I have yet ſeen. All that 
can be ſaid in its favour is, that, having 
leſs of the ſimplicity of truth, and, con- 
ſequently, being ſupported with more 
art and ſophiſtry, the abſurdity of it is 
not ſo obvious at firſt ſight, though it be 
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ten times more glaring after it has been 
ſufficiently attended to. 


Sorry I am to be under the neceſſity 


of troubling my reader with the repeti- 


tion of any thing that has been ſaid be- 
fore on this ſubject, in my remarks on 
thoſe writers; but when the ſame argu- 
ments are urged again and again, it is 
impoſſible always to find new, or better 
anſwers. I flatter myſelf, however, that 
ſeveral of the obſervations 1n this treatiſe 
will appear to be new, at leaſt, that ſome 
things will appear to be ſet in a new or 
clearer point of light. But whenever 


the intereſts of truth and liberty are at- 


_ tacked, it is to be wiſhed that ſome 


would ſtand up in their defence, whether 
they acquit themſelves better than their 
predeceſſors in the ſame good old cauſe, or 
not. New books in defence of any prin- 
ciples whatever, will be read by many 
perſons, who will not look into o/ books, 
for the proper anſwers to them. 


Conſiderable advantage cannot but ac- 
crue to the cauſe of religious, as well as 
| civil 
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civil liberty, from keeping the important 
ſubje& continually in view. We are un- 
der great obligation, therefore, to all the 
advocates for church- authority, when 
ever they are pleaſed to write in its de- 
fence. c 


Every attempt that has hitherto been 
made to ſhake, or undermine the foun- 
dations of the chriſtian faith, hath end- 
ed in the firmer eſtabliſkment of it. Al- 
ſo, every attempt to ſupport the unjuſt 
claims of churchmen over their fellow 
chriſtians, hath been equally impotent, 
and hath recoiled upon themſelves; and, 
I make no doubt, that this will be the 
iſſue of all the future efforts of intereſted 
or miſguided men, in ſo weak and un- 
worthy a cauſe. 


It will be ſeen, that I have taken no 
notice of any thing that has been writ- 
ten in the controverſy about the Confe/- 
ſional. I would only obſerve, and I can- 
not help obſerving, that the violent op- 
poſition that has been made to the mo- 
deſt attempts, both of the candid diſqui- 

ſitors 
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Fitors, and thoſe of the author of the 
_Confeſonal, and his reſpectable friends, 
to procure a redreſs of only a few of the 
more intolerable grievances the clergy 
labour under, and a removal of ſome of 
the moſt obvious and capital defects in 
the eſtabliſhed church, has more weight 
than a hundred arguments drawn from 
theory only, in demonſtrating the folly 
of erecting ſuch complicated and un- 
wieldly ſyſtems of policy, and in ſhow- 
ing the miſchiefs that attend them. 


Little did the founders of church e- 

ſtabliſhments conſider, of what unſpeak- 
able importance it is to the intereſts of 
religion, that the ambition of chriſtian 
miniſters be circumſcribed within nar- 

row limits, when they left them ſuch 
unbounded ſcope for courting prefer- 
ment. But the intereſts of religion have 
been very little conſidered by the foun- 
ders of church eſtabliſhments. Indeed 
if they had conſidered them, how little 
were they qualified to make proviſion 
for them ? I need not ſay what I feel, 
when I find fo much in the en. 
0 


nn a 


of ingenious men concerning the wiſdon: 
of theſe conſtitutions. It always brings 
to my mind what St. Paul ſays of the 
wiſdom of this world in other reſpects. 


Such, however, is the virtue of ſome 
men, that it is proof againſt all the bad 
influence of the conſtitution of which 
they are members. Without flattering, or 
tormenting themſelves with a vain am- 
bition, many excellent clergymen, wor- 
thy of a better ſituation, contentedly 
ſit down to the proper duty of their ſta- 
tion. Their only object is 2 do good to 
the fouls of men, and their only hope of 
reward is in that world, where they who 
have been wiſe ſhall ſhme as the brightneſs 
of the firmament, and they who have turn- 
ed many to righteouſneſs as the ftars for ever 
and ever. Such characters as theſe I tru- 
ly revere ; and it is chiefly for the fake 
of forming more ſuch, that I with the 
eſtabliſhment of the church of England 
might be reformed in ſome eſſential 
points. The powers of reaſon and con- 
{cience plead for ſuch a reformation, but, 
alas! the powers of this world are a- 


gainſt 
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gainſt it. This unnatural ally of religi- 
on (or rather her imperious maſter) with- 
out whoſe permiſſion nothing can be 
done, will not admit of it. 


But at the ſame time that, from a 
love of truth, and a juſt regard for the 
purity of a divine religion, we bear a 
public teſtimony againſt thoſe abuſes 

which men have introduced into it; let 
us, as becomes chriſtians, have the can- 
dour to make proper allowances for the 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, even of the 
founders, promoters, and abettors of 
theſe anti- chriſtian ſyſtems; and ſtill 
farther let us be from indulging a thought 
to the prejudice of thoſe, who have been 
educated in a reverence for theſe modes 
of religion, and have not ſtrength of 
mind to ſeparate their ideas of theſe 
forms, from thoſe of the power of it. In 
this caſe, let us be particularly careful 
how we give offence to any ſerious and 

well-diſpoſed minds, and patiently bear 
with the wheat and the tares growing 

together till the harveſt. 


LS 


| Such 


Whole Tyſtem of nature, how noxious 


ſoever it may be in ſome reſpects, has 
real, though unknown uſes ; and alſo 
that every thing, even the groſſeſt abu- 
ſes in the civil or eccleſiaſtical conſtituti- 


ons of particular ſtates, 1s ſubſervient 
to the wiſe and gracious deſigns of him, 
who, notwithſtanding theſe appearances, 
ſtill rules in the you, re of men. 


J make no apology for the freedom 


with which I have written. The ſub- 
ject is, in the higheſt degree intereſt- 
ing to humanity, it is open to philoſo- 


phical diſcuſſion, and I have taken no 
greater liberties than becomes a phi- 
loſopher, a man, and an Engliſhman. 
Having no other views than to promote a 


thorough knowledge of this important 
ſubject, not being ſenſible of any biaſs 
to miſlead me in my inquiries, and con- 
ſcious of the uprightneſs of my intentions, 


I freely ſubmit my thoughts to the exami- 
| nation of all impartial judges, and the 


friends 
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Such is my belief in the doctrine of 
an over-ruling providence, that I have 
no doubt, but that every thing in the 
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friends of their country and of mankind. 

They who know the fervour of generous 
feelings will be ſenſible, that I have ex- 
preſſed myſelf with no more warmth than 
the —— of the ſubject neceſſarily 
prompted, in a breaſt not naturally the 
coldeſt; and that to have appeared more 
indifferent, I could not have been ſincere. 


Beſides the 3 hh which I * & 
made this defence of civil and religious 
liberty, is ſufficiently juſtified by the 
freedom with which they have been at- 
tacked; and though the advocates for 
church power are very ready to accuſe 
the Diſſenters of indecency, when, in de- 
fending themſelves, they reflect upon 
the eſtabliſhed church; yet I do not ſee 
why, in a judgment of equity, the ſame 


civility and decency ſhould not be ob- 


ſerved. on both ſides; or why inſolence 
on one ſide thould not be anſwered by 
contempt on the other. 


Notwithſtanding the enden E ier 
with which, it will be evident, ſome 
parts of Be. following treatiſe were 


written 
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written, the warmth with which I have 
eſpouſed the cauſe of liberty, and the 
reit with which I have animadverted 
upon whatever I apprehend to be unfa- 
vourable to it; I think I cannot be juſtly 
accuſed of party zeal,” becauſe it will be 
found, that I have treated all parties with 
equal freedom. Indeed, ſuch is the 
uſual violence of human paſſions, when 
any thing intereſting ty them is con- 
tended for, that the beſt cauſe in the 
world is not ſufficient to prevent intem 
perance and exceſs; ſo that it is eaſy to 
ſee too much to blame in all parties: and 
it by no means follows, that, becauſe a 
man diſapproves of the conduct of one, 

that he muſt, therefore, approve of that 

of its oppoſite. The greateſt enemy of 

popery may ſee ſomething he diſlikes in 

the conduct of the firſt reformers, the 

warmeſt zeal againſt epiſcopacy is con- 

ſiſtent with the juſt ſenſe of the faults of 
the puritans, and much more may an 
enemy of Charles the firſt, be an enemy 
of Cromwell alſo. 
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N. B. Let it be obſerved, that, in 
this treatiſe, I propoſe no more than to 
conſider the firſt principles of civil and 
religious liberty, and to explain ſome 
leading ideas upon the ſubject. For a 
more extenſive view of it, as affecting a 
greater variety of particulars in the ſyſtem 
of government, I refer to the courſe of 
lectures on hiſtory and ciuil policy 3 a Hylla- 
bus of which is printed in the Eſay on a 
courſe , of liberal education for civil and 
active hfe, and the whole of which, with 
enlargements, I n to n in 
due time. | 
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SECTION I. 


Of the F irt Principles of Government, 
and the different kinds of Liberty. 
M tages from the ſuperiority of his 
intellectual powers. The firſt 
is, that, as an individual, he poſſeſſes 
a certain comprehenſion of mind, 
whereby he contemplates and enjoys the 
paſt and the future, as well as the pre- 
ſent, This comprehenſion is enlarged 
vith the experience of every day; and by 
this means the happineſs of man, as he 


advances in intellect, is continually leſs 


dependent on temporary circumſtances 
and ſenſations. 


AN derives two capital advan- 


The next advantage reſulting from the 
ſame principle, and which is, in many 


reſpedts, both the cauſe and effect of the 
B former 1 
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former, is, that the human ſpecies itſelf 
is capable of a ſimilar and unbounded 
improvement; whereby mankind in a 
later age are greatly ſuperior to mankind 
in a former age, the individuals being 
taken at the ſame time of life. Of this 


progreſs of the ſpecies, brute animals 


are more incapable than they are of that 
relating to individuals. No horſe of 
this age ſeems to have any advantage o- 


ver other horſes of former ages; and if 


there be any improvement in the ſpecies, 
it is owing to our manner of breeding 
and training them. But a man at this 
time, who has been tolerably well edu- 


cated, in an improved chriſtian country, 


is a being poſſeſſed of much. greater 
power, to be, and to make happy, than 


à perſon of the ſame age, in the ſame, or 
any other country, ſome centuries ago, 


And, for this reaſon, I make no doubt, 
that a perſon ſome centuries hence will, 
at the ſame. age, be as much ſuperior 
to us, 


The great inſtrument in the hand of 


| divine providence, of this progreſs of the 


ſpecies | 
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ſpecies towards perfection, is ſociety, and 
conſequently government, In a ſtate of 
nature the powers of any individual are 
diſſipated by. an attention to a multipli- 
city of objects. The employments of all 
are ſimilar. From generation ta genera- 
tion every man does the ſame that every 
other does, or has done, and no perſon 
begins where another ends; at leaſt, 
general improvements are exceedingly 
ſlow, and uncertain. This we ſee ex 
emplified in all barbarous nations, and 
eſpecially in countries thinly inhabited, 
where the connections of the people are 
ſlight, and conſequently ſociety and go- 
vernment very imperfect; and it may 
be ſeen more particularly in North Ame- 
rica, and Greenland. Whereas a ſtate 
of more perfect ſociety admits of a pro- 
per diſtribution and diviſion of the ob- 
jects of human attention. In ſuch a 
ſtate, men are connected with and ſub- 
ſervient to one another; ſo that, while 
one man confines himſelf to one ſingle 
object, another may give the ſame undi- 
vided attention to another object. 


B 2 Thus 
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Thus the powers of all have their full 
effect; and hence ariſe improvements in 
all the conveniences of life, and in every 
branch of knowledge. In this ſtate of 
things, it requires but a few years to 
comprehend the whole preceding pro- 
greſs of any one art or ſcience; and the 
reſt of a man's life, in which his facul- 
ties are the moſt perfect, may be given 
to the extenſion of it. If, by this means, 
one art or ſcience ſhould grow too large 
for an eaſy comprehenſion, in a moderate 
ſpace of time, a commodious ſubdiviſion 
will be made. Thus all knowledge will 
be ſubdivided and extended; and know- 
ledge, as Lord Bacon obſerves, being 
power, the human powers will, in fact, 


be enlarged; nature, including both its 


materials, and its laws, will be more at 
our command; men will make their ſitua- 
tion in this world abundantly more eaſy 
and comfortable; they will probably 
prolong their exiſtence in it, and will 
grow daily more happy, each in himſelf, 
and more able (and, I believe, more diſ- 
poſed) to communicate happineſs to 
others. Thus, whatever was the be- 

4 ginning 
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ginning of this world, the end will be 
glorious and paradiſaical, beyond what 
our imaginations can now conceive. 
Extravagant as ſome may ſuppoſe theſe 
views to be, I think I could ſhow 
them to be fairly ſuggeſted by the true 
theory of human nature, and to ariſe 
from the natural courſe of human affairs. 
But, for the preſent, I wave this ſubject, 
the contemplation of which always 
makes me happy. 


| Government being the great inſtru- 
ment of this progreſs of the human ſpecies 
towards this glorious ſtate, that form of 
government will have a juſt claim to our 
approbation which favours this progreſs, _ 
and that muſt be condemaed in which 
it is retarded. Let us then, my fellow 
citizens, confider the buſineſs of govern- 
ment with theſe enlarged views, and trace 
ſome of the fundamental principles of it, 
by an attention to what is moſt conducive 
to the happineſs of mankind at. preſent, 
and moſtfavourable to the increaſe of this 
happineſs in futurity; and, perhaps, we 
Ay underſtand this intricate ſubject, with 

B 3 | ſome 
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ſome of its moſt important circumſtances, 
better than we have done; at leaſt we 


may ſee ſome of them in a clearer and 
ſtronger point of light. 


To begin with firſt hoes we muſt, 
for the ſake of gaining clear ideas on the 
ſubject, do what almoſt all political writ- 


ers have done before us; that is, we muſt 
ſuppoſe a number of people exiſting, who 


experience the inconvenience of living in- 
dependent and unconnected; who are ex- 


poſed, without redreſs, to inſults and 


wrongs of every kind, and are too weak to 
procure themſelves many of the advan- 


tages, which they are ſenſible might 


eaſily be compaſſed by united ſtrength. 


Theſe people, if they would engage the 
protection of the whole body, and join 


their force in enterprizes and undertak- 


ings calculated for their common good, 


muſt voluntarily reſign ſome part of their 


natural liberty, and ſubmit their con- 
duct to the direction of the commu- 
nity: for without theſe conceſſions, ſuch 
an alliance, attended with ſuch advan- 
tages, could not be formed. 


Were 


* 
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Were theſe people few in number, and 
living within a ſmall diſtance of one 
another, it might be eaſy for them to 
aſſemble upon every occaſion, in which 
the whole body was concerned; and every 
thing might be determined by the votes 
of the majority, provided they had previ- 
ouſly agreed that the votes of a majority 
ſhould be deciſive. But were the ſo- 
ciety numerous, their habitations remote, 
and the occaſions on which the whole body 
muſt interpoſe frequent, it would be abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that all the members of 
the ſtate ſhould aſſemble, or give their 
attention to public bufineſs. In this caſe, 
though, with Rouſſeau, it be a giving up 
of their liberty, there muſt be deputies, 
or public officers, appointed to act in 
the name of the whole body; and, in 
a ſtate of very great extent, where all 
the people could never be aſſembled, the 
whole power of the community muſt 
neceſſarily, and almoſt irreverſibly, be 
lodged in the hands of theſe deputies. 
In England, the king, the hereditary 
lords, and the electors of the houſe of 
commons, are theſe landing deputies; and 

: the 
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the members of the houſe of commons 
are, again, the temporary deputies of this 
laſt order of the ſtate. 


In all ſtates, great or ſmall, the ſenti- 
ments of that body of men in whoſe 
hands the ſupreme power of the ſociety is 
lodged, muſt be underſtood to be the 
ſentiments of the whole body, if there 
be no other method in which the ſenti- 
ments of the whole body can be ex- 
prefled. Theſe deputies, or repreſenta- 
tives of the people, will make a wrong 
judgment, and purſue wrong meaſures, if 
they conſult not the good of the whole 
ſociety, whoſe repreſentatives they are; 
juſt as the people themſelves would 
make a wrong judgment, and purſue 
wrong meaſures, if they did not conſult 
their own good, provided they could be 
aſſembled for that purpoſe. No maxims 
or rules of policy can be binding upon 
them, but ſuch as they themſelves ſhall 
judge to be conducive to the public good. 
heir own reaſon and eonſeienee are their 
only guide, and the people, in whoſe 
name they act, their only judge. 


In 
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In theſe circumſtances, if I be aſked 
what I mean by liberty, I ſhould chuſe, 
for the ſake of greater clearnels; to divide 
it into two kinds, political and civil; and 
the importance of having elear ideas on 
this ſubject will be my apology for tlie 
innovation, POLITICAL LIBEKTY, L 
would ſay, conſiſts in the power, which 
the members of the ſtate re/ervt to themſelves, 
of arriving at the public offices, or, at leaſt, 
of having votes in the nomination f thoſe 
who fill them and I would chuſe to call 
CIVIL LIBERTY that power over their 
own attrons, which the members of the fate 
reſerve to themſelves, and which their * 
ficers muſt not infringe. 


Political liberty, therefore, is equiva- 
lent to the right of magiſtracy, being the 
claim that any member of the ſtate hath, 
to have his private opinion or judgment 
become that of the public, and thereby 
control the actions of others; whereas 
civil liberty, extends no farther than to 
a man's own conduct, and ſignifies the 
right he has to be exempt from the con- 
trol of the ſociety, or its agents; that 

18, 
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is, the power he has of providing for his 
own advantage and happineſs. It is a 
man's civil liberty, which is originally in 
its full force, and part of which he facri- 
fices when he enters into a ſtate of ſociety; 
and political liberty is that which he may, 
or may not acquire in the compenſation 
he receives for it. For he may either ſti- 
pulate to have a voice in the public de- 
terminations, or, as far as the public de- 
termination doth take place, he may ſub- 
mit to be governed wholly by others. Of 
theſe two kinds of liberty, which it is of 
the greateſt importance to diſtinguiſh, I 
ſhall treat in the order in which I have 
mentioned them. 


"S$ECTION 


SECTION II. 


{QF 
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N countries where every member of 
the ſociety enjoys an equal power of 
arriving at the ſupreme offices, and 
conſequently of directing the ſtrength and 
the ſentiments of the whole community, 
there is a ſtate of the moſt perfect politi- 
cal liberty. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries where a man is, by his birth or for- 
tune, excluded from theſe offices, or from 
a power of voting for proper perſons to fill 
them; that man, whatever be the form of 
the government, or whatever civil liberty, 
or power over his own actions he may 
have, has no power over thoſe of another; 
he has no ſhare in the government, and 
therefore has no political liberty at all. 

Nay 
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Nay his own conduct, as far as the 
ſociety does interfere, is, in all caſes, di- 
rected by others. 


It may be ſaid, that no ſociety on earth 
was ever formed in the manner repre- 
ſented above. I anſwer, it is true; be- 
cauſe all governments whatever have 
been, in ſome meaſure, compulſory, ty- 
rannical, and oppreſſive in their origin; 
but the method I have deſcribed muſt be 
allowed to be the only equitable and fair 


method of forming a ſociety. And ſince 


every man retains, and can never be de- 
prived of his natural right (founded on a 
regard to the general good) of relieving 
himſelf from all oppreſſion, that is, from 
every thing that has been impoſed upon 
him without his own conſent; this muſt be 
the only true and proper foundation of all 
the governments ſubſiſting in the world, 

and that to which the people who com- 


| Poſe them have an unalienable * to 
bring chem back, 


"It muſt neceſſarily be underſtood, 
therefore, whether it be expreſſed or 


not, 
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not, that all people live in ſociety for 
their mutual advantage ; ſo that the 


good and happineſs of the members, that 
is the majority of the members of any 
ſtate, is the great ſtandard by which 
every thing relating to that ſtate muſt 
finally be determined. And though it 
may be ſuppoſed, that a body of people 
may be bound by a voluntary reſigna- 
tion of all their intereſts to a fangle per- 
ſon, or to a few, it can never be ſuppoſed 
that the reſignation is obligatory on their 
poſterity ; becauſe it is manifeſtly con- 
trary to the good of the whole that it ſbould 


be ſo. 


I own it is rather matter of f 
to me, that this great object of all go- 
vernment ſhould have been ſo little in- 
ſiſted on by our great writers who have 
treated of this ſubject, and that more 
uſe hath not been made of it. In treat- 
ing of particular regulations in ftates, 
this principle neceſſarily obtruded ſelf; 
all arguments in favour of any law being 
always drawn from a conſideration of its 


tendency to promote the public good; 
and 
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and yetit has often. eſcaped the notice of 
writers in diſcourſing on the firſt prin- 
ciples of ſociety, and the ſubject of ci- 
vil and religious liberty. "494 


This one general dew, properly pur- 
ſued, throws the greateſt light upon the 
whole ſyſtem of policy, morals, and, I 
may add, theology too. To a mind not 
warped by theological and metaphyſical 
ſubrilties, the divine being appears to 
be actuated by no other views than the 
nobleſt we can conceive, the happineſs 
of his creatures. Virtue and right con- 
duct conſiſt in thoſe affections and ac- 
tions which terminate in the public 
good; juſtice and veracity, for inſtance, 
having nothing intrinſically excellent 
in them, ſeparate from their relation to 
the happineſs of mankind; and the whole 
ſyſtem of right to power, property, and 
every thing elſe in ſociety, muſt be re- 
gulated by the ſame conſideration: the 
deciſive queſtion, when any of theſe 
1 ſubjects are examined, being, What 
is it that the good of the community 

requires: Two 4171 | 

Let 
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Let it be obſerved, in this place, that 
I by no means aſſert, that the good of 
mankind requires a ſtate of the moſt per- 
fect political liberty. This, indeed, is 
not poſſible, except in exceeding ſmall 
ſtates; in none, perhaps, that are ſo 
large as even the republics of ancient 
Greece; or as Genoa, or Geneva in 
modern times. Such ſmall republics as 
theſe, if they were deſirable, would be 
impracticable; becauſe a ſtate of per- 
fect equality, in communities or indi- 
viduals, can never be preſerved, while 
ſome are more powerful, more enter- 
priſing, and more ſucceſsful in their at- 
tempts than others. And an ambitious 
nation could not wiſh for a fairer oppor- 
tunity of arriving at extenſive empire, 
than to find the neighbouring countries 
cantoned out into a number of ſmall go- 
vernments ; which could have no power 
to withſtand it fingly, and which could 
never form ſufficiently extenſive confe- 
deracies, or act with ſufficient unani- 
mity, and expedition, to RT it with 
ſucceſs. | 


Suppoſing 
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Suppoſimg, therefore, that, in order to 
prevent the greateſt of all inconveniences, 
very extenſive, and conſequently abſolute 
monarchies, it may be expedient to have 
ſuch ſtates as England, France, and 
Spain; political liberty muſt, in ſome 
meaſure, be reſtrained; but what 
manner a reſtraint ſhould be put upon it, 
or how far it ſhould extend, is not ea- 
fy to be aſcertained, In general, it ſhould 
ſeem, that none but perſons of conſi- 
derable fortune ſhould be capable of ar- 
riving at the higheſt offices in the go- 
vernment; not only becauſe, all other 
_ circumſtances being equal, ſuch perſons 
will generally have bad the beſt educa- 
tion, and conſequently be the beſt qua- 
lified to act for the public good; but be- 
cauſe alſo, they wall neceſſarily have the 
moſt property at ſtake, and will, therefore, 
be moſt 1ntereſted in the fate of their 


country. 


Let it be obſerved, however, that what 
maybe called a moderate fortune (though 
a thing of ſo variable a nature cannot 
de defined) ſhould be conſidered as equi- 


valent | 
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in this reſpect, to the moſt affluent one. 
perſons who are born to a moderate for- 
tune, are, indeed, generally better edu- 
cated, have, conſequently, more enlarg- 
ed minds, and are, in all reſpects, more 
truly independent, than thoſe who are 
born to great opulence. | 


For the ſame reaſon, it may, perhaps, 
be more eligible, that thoſe who are ex- 
tremely - dependent ſhould not be al- 
lowed to have.votes in the nomination of 
the chief magiſtrates; becauſe this might, 
in ſome inſtances, be only throwing 
more votes into the hands of thoſe per- 
ſons on whom they depend. But if, in 
every ſtate of conſiderable extent, we 
ſuppoſe a gradation of elective offi- 
ces, and if we likewiſe ſuppoſe the low- 
eſt claſſes of the people to have votes 
in the nomination of the loweſt officers, 
and, as they increaſe in wealth and im- 
portance, to have a ſhare in the choice of 
perſons to fill the higher poſts, till they 
themſelves be admitted candidates for 
places of public truſt; we ſhall, perhaps, 
form an idea of as much political liberty 

C as 
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as is conſiſtent with the ſtate of man- 
kind. And I think experience ſhews, 
that the higheſt offices of all, equiva- 

| lent to that of ling, ought to be, in ſome 
meaſure, hereditary, as in England; elec- 
tive monarchies having generally been 
the theatres of cabal, confuſion, and 
miſery. 


It muſt beacknowledged, however, tobe 
exceedingly hazardous to the liberties of 
a people, to have any office of importance 
frequently filled by the ſame perſons, or 
their deſcendants. The boundaries of 
very great power can never be ſo exact- 
Iy defined, but that, when it becomes 
the intereſt of men to extend them, and 
when ſo Hattering an object is kept a 

long time in view, opportunities will be 
found for the purpoſe. What nation 
would not have been enſlaved by the un- 
controverted ſucceſſion of only three ſuch 
princes as Henry IV. of France, Henry 
VII. of England, or the preſent king of 
Pruſſia? The more accompliſhed and 
: glorious they were as warriors, or ſtateſ- 
men, the more dangerous would they 
: | be 
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de as princes, in free ſtates. It is nothing 
but the continual fear of a revolt, in fa- 
your of ſome rival, that could keep ſuch 
princes within any bounds ; 1. e. that 
could make it their intereſt to court the 
favour of the people. 


Hereditary nobles ſtand in the ſame 
predicament with hereditary princes. 
The long continuance of the ſame par- 
laments have alſo the ſame tendency. 
And had not theſe things, together with 
an independent eccleſiaſtical power, been 
wonderfully balanced in our conſtitu- 
tion, it could never have ſtood ſo long. 
The more complex any machine is, and 
the more nicely it 1s fitted to anſwer its 
purpoſe, the more liable it is to diſorder. 
The more avenues there are to arbitrary 
power, the more attention it requires to 
guard them; and with all the vigilance 
of the people of theſe nations, they have 
more than once been obliged to have re- 
courſe to the ſword. The liberties we 
now enjoy, precarious as they are, have 
not been purchaſed without blood. 


Though it be very evident that no of- 
C 2 face 
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fice of great truſt and power ſhould be 
ſuffered to continue a long time in the 
ſame hands, the ſucceſſion might be ſo 
rapid, that the remedy would be worſe 
than the diſeaſe. With reſpect to this 
nation, it ſeems to be agreed, that /ep- 
tennial parliaments have brought our li- 
berties into very eminent hazard, and 
that trienmal, if not annual parliaments 
would be better. Indeed ſeptennial par- 
liaments were at firſt a direct uſurpation 
of the rights of the people: for, by the 
ſame authority that one parliament pro- 
longed their own power to ſeven years, 
they might have continued it to twice 
ſeven, or, like the parliament in 1641, 
have made it perpetual. The bulk of 
the people never ſee the moſt obvious 
tendencies of things, or ſo flagrant a vio- 
lation of the conſtitution would never 
have been ſuffered. But whereas a gene- 
ral clamour might have prevented the 


evil, it may Furs ſomething more to 
redreſs 1 It. 


But tough the exact an of po- 
litical liberty, with reſpect either to che 
2 property 
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property of men in offices of truſt, or to 
their continuance in power, be not eaſily 
fixed, it is not of much conſequence to 
do it; ſince a conſiderable degree of per- 
fection in government will admit of great 
varieties in this reſpect; and the extreme 
of political ſla very, which excludes all 
perſons, except one, or a very few, from 
having acceſs to the chief magiſtracy, or 
from having votes in the choice of magi- 
ſtrates, and which keeps all the power 
of the ſtate in the ſame hands, or the 
ſame families, is eaſily marked out, and 
the fatal effects of it are very ftriking. 
For ſuch is the ſtate of mankind, that 
perſons poſſeſſed of unbounded power 
will generally act as if they forgot the 
proper nature and deſign of their ſtation, 
and purſue their own intereſt, though 
it be oppoſite to that of the community 


at way | 


Provided thoſe who ids * ſub- 
mit to them themſelves, and, with reſpect 
to taxes in particular, ſo long as thoſe 
who impoſe them bear an equal ſhare 
with the reſt of the community, there 

C 3 will 
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will be no complaint. But in all caſes, 
when thoſe who lay the tax upon others 
exempt themſelves, there is tyranny ; and 
the man whoſubmits to a tax of a penny, 
levied in this manner, is liable to have 
the laſt penny he has extorted from him, 


Men of equal rank and fortune with 
thaſe who uſually compoſe the Engliſh 
| houſe of Commons have nothing to fear 
from the impoſition of taxes, ſo long as 

there is any thing like rotation in that of- 
fice; becauſe thoſe who impoſe them are 
liable to pay them themſelves, and are 
no better able to bear the burden; but 
perſons of lower rank, and eſpecially 
thoſe who have no votes in the election 
of members, may have reaſon to fear, 
becauſe an unequal part of the burden 
may be laid upon them, They are ne- 
ceſſarily a diſtin order in the communi- 
ty, and have no direct method of con- 
troling the meaſures of the legiſlature. 
Our increaſing game-laws have all the 
appearance of the haughty decrees of a 
tyrant, who, facrifices every thing to his 
own n pleaſure and caprice, - . 

Upon 
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Upon theſe principles it is evident, that 


there muſt have been a groſs inattention 
to the very firſt principles of liberty, to 
ſay nothing worſe, in the firſt ſcheme of 
taxing the inhabitants of America in ache; 


Briclh parkament. 


But if there be any truck; in the prin- 
ciples above laid down, it muſt be a 
fundamental maxim in all governments, 


that if any man hold what is called a 
high rank, or enjoy privileges, and pre- 


rogatives in a ſtate, it is becauſe the 
good of the ſtate requires that he ſhould 


hold that rank, or enjoy thoſe privi- 
leges; and ſuch perſons, whether they 
be called kings, ſenators, or nobles; or 
by whatever names, or titles, they be 


diſtinguiſhed, are, to all intents and pur- 


poſes, the /ervants of the public, and ac- 
countable to the people for the diſcharge 
of their reſpective offices. 


If ſuch magiſtrates abuſe their truſt, 


in the people, therefore, lies the right 
of depoſing, and conſequently of pun:/hing 
them. And the only reaſon why abuſes 

which 


— 


| 
| 
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which have crept into offices have been 
connived at, is, that the correcting of 
them, by having "recourſe to firſt 
principles, and the people taking into 
their own hands their right to appoint 
or change their officers, and to aſcer- 
tain the bounds of their authority, is 
far from being eaſy, except in {mall 
ſtates ; ſo that the remedy would often 
be worle than the way wed | 


But, in the largeſt mates, if che a- 
buſes of government ſhould, at any time 
be great and manifeſt; if the ſervants 
of the people, forgetting their maſters, 
and their maſters' intereſt, ſhould purſue 
a ſeparate one of their own ; if, inſtead 
of conſidering that they are made for the 
people, they ſhould confider the peo- 
ple as Mar for them; if the oppreſſi- 
ons and violations of right ſhould be 

reat, flagrant, and univerſally reſented; 

if the tyrannical governors ſhould have 
no friends but a few ſycophants, who 
had long preyed upon the vitals of 
their fellow citizens, and who might 
be expected to deſert a government, 
whenever 
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whenever their intereſts ſhould be de- 
tached from it: if, in conſequence of 
theſe circumſtances, it ſhould become 
manifeſt, that the riſque, which would 
be run in attempting a revolution would 
be trifling, and the evils which might 
be apprehended from it, were far leſs 
than thoſe which were actually ſuffered, 
and which were daily increaſing; in 
the name of God, Taſk, what princi- 
ples are thoſe, which ought to reſtrain 
an injured and inſulted people from aſ- 
ſerting their natural rights, and from 
changing, or even puniſhing their go- 
vernors, that is their /ervants, who had 
abuſed their truſt; or from altering the 
—_ form of their government, if it 

ppeared to be of a ſtructure fo liable 
0 \ abuſe? 


To ſay that theſe forms of govern- 
ment have been long eſtabliſhed, and 
that theſe oppreſſions have been long 
ſuffered, without any complaint, 1s to 
ſupply the ſtrongeſt argument for their 
abolition. - Lawyers, who are governed 
by rules and precedents, are very apt to 

fall 
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fall into miſtakes, in determining what is 
right and lawful, in caſes which are, 
in their own nature, prior to any 
fixed laws or precedents. The only rea- 
ſon for the authority of precedents, and 
general rules in matters of law and go- 
vernment, is, that all perſons may know 
what is law ; which they could not do 
if the adminiſtration of it was not uni- 
form, and the ſame in fimilar caſes. 
But if the precedents and general rules 
themſelves be a greater grievance than 
the violation of them, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of better precedents, and better 
general rules, what becomes of their 
obligation? The neceſſity of the thing, 
in the changing courſe of human affairs, 
obliges all governments to alter their 
general rules, and to ſet up new prece- 
dents in * n of leſs importance; and 
why may not a proportionably greater 
neceſlity plead as ſtrongly for the alte- 
ration of the moſt general rules, and 
for ſetting up new precedents in matters 
of the greateſt conſequence, affecting the 
moſt fundamental principles of any go- 
vernment, and the diſtribution of power 
among its ſeveral members? No- 
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Nothing can more juſtly excite the in- 
dignation of an honeſt and oppreſſed ci- 
tizen, than to hear a prelate, who en- 
Joys a conſiderable benefice, under a cor- 
rupt government, pleading for its ſup- 
port by thoſe abominable perverſions of 
ſcripture, which have been too common 
on this occaſion ; as by urging in its fa- 
vour that paſſage of St. Paul, Ihe powers 
which be are ordamed of God, and others 
of a ſimilar import. It is a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to ſuch an abſurd quotation as this, 
that for the ſame reaſon, the powers 
which will be will be ordained of God 
alfo. 


Something, indeed, might have been 
ſaid in favour of the doctrines of paſſive 
obedience and non- reſiſtance, at the time 
when they were firſt ſtarted; but a man 
muſt be infatuated who will not renounce 
them now. The Jeſuits, about two cen- 
turies ago, in order to vindicate their 
kiug-killing principles, happened, among 
other arguments, to make uſe of this great 
and juſt principle, that all civil power is 

uullimately 
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ultimately derived from the people : and 
their adverſaries, in England, and elſe- 
where, inſtead of ſhewing how they 
abuſed and perverted that fundamental 
principle of all government in the caſe 
in queſtion, did, what diſputants warmed 
with controverſy are very apt to do; 
they denied the principle itſelf, and main- 
tained that all civil power is derived from 
God, as if the Jewiſh theocracy had 
been eſtabliſhed throughout the whole 
world. From this maxim it was a clear 
conſequence, that the governments, which 
at any time ſubſiſt, being the ordinance 
of God, and the kings which are at any 
time upon the throne, being the vicege- 
rents of God, muſt not be oppoſed. 


80 long as there were recent' examples 
of good kings depoſed, and ſome of them 
maſſacred by wild enthuſiaſts, ſome in- 
dulgence might be allowed to thoſe 
warm, but weak friends of ſociety, who 
would lay hold of any principle, which, 
however ill founded, would ſupply an ar- 
gument for more effectually preſerving 


the public pence 7 ; but to maintain the 
| ſame 
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ſame abſurd principles at this day, when 
the danger from which they ſerved to 
ſhelter us is over, and the heat of contro- 
verſy is abated, ſhews the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt blameable prepoſſeſſion. Writers 
in defence of them do not deſerve a ſeri- 
rious anſwer : and to alledge thoſe princi- 
ples in favour of a corrupt government, 
which nothing can excuſe but their being 
brought in favour of a good one, is un- 
pardonable. 


The hiſtory of this controverſy about 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience and 
non-reſiſtance, affords a ſtriking exanggle 
of the danger of having recourſè to 
falſe principles in controverſy. They 
may ſerve a particular turn, but, in other 
caſes, may be capable of the moſt dan- 
gerous application; whereas univerſal 
truth will, in all poſſible caſes, have the 
beſt conſequences, and be ever favourable 
to the true intereſts of mankind. 


It will be ſaid, chat it is opening a door 
to rebellion, to aſſert that magiſtrates, 
abuſing their power, may be ſet aſide by 

the 
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the people, who are of courſe their own 
judges when that power 18 abuſed. May 
not the people, it 1s ſaid, abuſe their 
power, as well as their governors ? I an- 
ſwer, it is very poſſible they may abuſe 
their power: it is poſhble they may ima- 
gine themſelves oppreſſed when they are 
not: it is poſſible that their animoſity 
may be artfully and unreaſonably in- 
flamed, by ambitious and enterpriſing 
men, whoſe views are often beſt anſwered 
by popular tumults and inſurrections; 
and the people may ſuffer in conſequence 
of their folly and precipitancy. But what 
"ey 1s there, or what body of men 
(whoſe right to direct their own conduct 
was never called in queſtion) but are 
liable to be impoſed upon, and to ſuffer 
in conſequence of their miſtaken appre- 
henſions and r wann: 


With reſpect to 22 focieiss: it is 
very improbable, that the people ſhould 
be too ſoon alarmed, ſo as to be driven 
to theſe extremities. In ſuch caſes, the 
power of the government, that is, of 
os governors, muſt be very extenfive 


and 
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and arbitrary; and the power of the peo- 
ple ſcattered, and difficult to be united; 
ſo that, if a man have common ſenſe, he 
will ſee it to be madneſs to propoſe, 
or to lay any meaſures fora general inſur- 
rection againſt the government, except in 
caſe of very general and great oppreſſi- 
on. Even patriots, in ſuch eircumſtances, 
will conſider, that preſent evils always ap- 
pear greater in conſequence of their being 
preſent; but that the future evils of a re- 
volt, and a temporary anarchy, may be 
much greater than are apprehended at a 
diſtance. They will, alſo, conſider, that 
unleſs their meaſures be perfectly well 
laid, and their ſucceſs deciſive, ending in 
a change, not of men, but of things; not 
of governors, but of the rules and ad- 
miniſtration of government, they will 
only rivet their chains the faſter; and 
bring upon themſelves and their country 
tenfold ruin. 3 


So obvious are theſe difficulties, that 
he in the way of procuring redreſs of 
grievances by force of arms, that I think 
we may ſay, without exception, that - 
a 
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all caſes of hoſtile oppoſitian to govern- 
ment, the people muſt have been in the 
Tight; and that nothing but very great 
oppreſſion could drive them to ſuch deſ- 
perate meaſures. The bulk of a people 
ſeldom ſo much as complain without rea- 
ſon, becauſe they never think of com- 
plaining till they feel; ſo that, in all 
caſes of diſſatisfaction with government, 
it is moſt Probable * the . are 
. 


The ** I own, may be otherwiſe in 
ſtates, of ſmall extent, where' the power 
of the governors is comparatively ſmall, 
and the power of the. people great, and 
ſoon united. Theſe fears, therefore, may 
be prudent in Venice, in Genoa, or in the 
ſmall cantons of Switzerland; ; but it were 


to the laſt degree, abſurd to extend them 
to Great-Britain, 


The En gliſh hiſtory will inform us, 
that the people of this country have 
always borne extreme oppreſſion, for a 
long time before there has appeared. any 
POLE of a general inſurrection againſt 


the 
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the government. What a ſeries of en- 
croachments upon their rights did even 
the feudal barons, whoſe number was 
not very conſiderable, and whoſe power 
was great, bear from William the Con- 
queror, and his ſucceſſors, before they 


broke out into actual rebellion on that ac- 


count, as 1n the reigns of king John, and 
Henry the third ! And how much were 
the loweſt orders of the poor commons 
trampled upon with impunity by both, 


till a much later period ; when, all the | 


while, they were ſo far from attempting 
any reſiſtance, or even complaining of 
the groſs infringements of their rights, 
that they had not ſo much as the idea of 
their having any rights to be trampled 


upon After the people had begun to 


acquire property, independence, and an 
idea of their natural rights, how long did 
they bear a load of old and new oppreſ- 
ſions under the Tudors, but more eſpe- 
cially under the Stuarts, before they 
broke out into what the friends of arbi- 


trary power affect to call the grand . 
bellion ! And how great did that obſti- 


nate civil war ſhow the power of the 
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king to be, notwithſtanding the moſt 


_ intolerable and wanton abuſe of it! At 


the cloſe of the year 1642, it was more 


probable” that the king would have pre- 
vailed than the parliament; and his ſuc- 


ceſs would have been certain, if his con- 


duct had not been as weak, as it was 


wicked. 


So great was the power of the crown, 
that after the reſtoration, Charles the 
ſecond was tempted to act the ſame part 
with his father, and actually did it, in a 
great meaſure, with impunity; till, at 
laſt, he was even able to reign without 
parliaments; and if he had lived much 
longer, he would, in all probability, have 


been as arbitrary as the king of France. 


His brother james the ſecond, had al- 
moſt ſubverted both the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his country, in the 


ſhort ſpace of four years, and might 


have done it completely, if he could 
have been content to have proceeded 
with more caution; nay, he might have 


ſucceeded. notwithſtanding his precipi- 
pe Cy; if the divine being had not, at 


that 
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that critical time, raiſed up William the 
third, of glorious memory, for our deli- 
verance. But, God be thanked, the go- 
vernment of this country, is now fixed 
upon ſo good and firm a baſis, and is ſo 
generally acquieſced in, that they are 
only the mere tools of a court party, or 

the narrow minded bigots among the”. « 
inferior clergy, who, to ſerve 
low purpoſes, do- now and then pro- 
mote the cry, that the church or the 
ſtate is in danger. 


As to what is called the crime of re- 
bellion, we have nothing to do either 
with the name, or the thing, in the caſe 
before us. That term, if it admit of 
any definition, is an attempt to ſubvert 
a lawful government; but the queſtion 
is, whether an oppreſſive government, 
though it have been ever ſo long eſta- 
bliſhed, can be a lawful one; or, to 
cut off all diſpute about words, if lawful, 
legal, and conſtitutional, be maintained 
to be the ſame thing, whether the law- 
ful, legal, and conſtitutional govern= 
ment be a good government, or one in 
'D 2 — which 
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which ſufficient proviſion is made for the 
happineſs of the ſubjects of it. If it fail 
in this eſſential character, reſpecting the 
true end and object of all civil govern- 
ment, no other property or title, with 
which it may be dignified, ought to ſhelter 
it from the generous attack of the noble 
and daring patriot. If the bold attempt 
be precipitate, and unſucceſsful, the 
tyrannical government, will be ſure to 
term it rebellion, but that cenſure can- 
not make the thing itſelf leſs glorious. 
The memory of ſuch brave, though un- 
ſucceſsful and unfortunate friends of li- 
berty, aud of the rights of mankind, as 
that of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton 
among the Athenians, and Ruſſel and 
Sidney in our own country, will be 
had in everlaſting honour by their grate- 
ful fellow citizens; and hiſtory will ſpeak 
another language than laws. 


If it be aſked how fur people may 
lawfully go in puniſhing their chief 
magiſtrates, I anſwer that, if the enor- 
mity of the offence (which is of the ſame 
extent as the injury done to the public) 

| 8 be 
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be conſidered, any puniſhment is juſti- 
flable that a man can incur in human ſo- 
ciety. It may be faid, there are no 
laws to puniſh thoſe governors, and we 
muſt not condemn perſans by laws made 
ex poſt facto; for this conduct will vindi- 
cate the moſt obnoxious meaſures of the 
moſt tyrannical adminiſtration, But I 
anſwer, that this is a caſe, in its own na- 
ture, prior to the eſtabliſhment of any 
laws whatever ; as it affects the very 
being-of ſociety, and defeats the prin- 
cipal ends for which recourſe was origi- 
nally had to it. There may be no fixed 
law againſt an open invader, whoſhould 
attempt to ſeize upon a country, with a 
view to enflave all its inhabitants; but 
muſt not the invader be apprehended, and 
even put todeath, though he have broken 
no expreſs law then in being, or none 
of which he was properly apprized ? 
And why ſhould a man, who takes the 
advantage of his being king, or gover- 


nor, to ſubvert the laws and liberties of 


his country, be conſidered in any other 
light than that of a foreign invader ? 


Nay his crime is much more atrocious, 
as 


and which he was, therefore, under the 
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as he was appointed the guardian of 
laws and liberties, which he ſubverts 


ſtrongeſt obligation to maintain. 


In a caſe, therefore, of this highly 
criminal nature, /alus populi ſuprema eft 
lex. That muſt be done which the good 
of the whole requires ; and, generally, 
kings depoſed, baniſhed, or impriſoned, 
are highly dangerous to a nation ; be- 
cauſe, let them have governed ever ſo ill, 
it will be the intereſt of ſome to be 
their partiſans, and to attach themſelves 
do their cauſe. 


It will be ſuppoſed, that theſe obſer- 
vations have a reference to what paſſed 
in England in the year 1648. Let it be 
ſuppoſed. Surely a man, and an En- 
gliſhman, may be at liberty to give his 
opinion, freely and without diſguiſe, con- 
cerning a tranſaction of ſo old a date. 
Charles the firſt, whatever he was in his 
private charidder, which is out of the 
queſtion here, was certainly a very bad 
king of England, During a courſe of 
many 
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many years, and notwithſtanding re- 
peated remonſtrances, he governed by 
maxims utterly ſubverſive of the funda- 
mental and free conſtitution of this 
country; and, therefore, he deſerved 
the ſevereſt puniſhment, If he was 
miſled by his education, or his friends, 
he was, like any other criminal, in the 
{ſame circumſtances, to be pitied, but 
by no means to be ſpared on that ac- 
count. b 


From the nature of things it was ne- 
ceſſary that the oppoſition ſhould begin 
from a few, who may, therefore, be 
ſtiled a faction; but after the civil war 
(which neceſſarily enſued from the king's 
obſtinacy, and in which he had given 
repeated inſtances of diſſimulation and 
treachery) there was evidently no ſafety, 
either for the faction or the nation, ſhort 
of his death. It is to be regretted, that 
the ſituation of things was ſuch, that the 
ſentence could not be paſſed by the whole 
nation, or their repreſentatives, ſolemnly 
aſſembled for that purpoſe. I am ſenſi- 
ble indeed, that the generality of the na- 

| : tion, 
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tion, at that time, would not have vot- 
ed the death of their ſovereign ; but 
this was not owing to any want of a juſt 
ſenſe of the wrongs he had done them, 
but to an opinion of the ſacredne/s of king- 
ly power, from which very few of the 
friends of liberty in thoſe times, eſpeci- 
ally among the Preſbyterians, who were 
the majority, could intirely diveſt them- 
ſelves. Such a tranſaction would have 
been an immortal honour to this coun- 
try, whenever that ſuperſtitious notion 
ſhall be obliterated: A notion which 
has been extremely uſeful in the infant 
ſtate of ſocieties ; but which, like other 
ſuperſtitions, ſubſiſts long after it hath 
ceaſed to be of uſe. 


The ſum of what hath been advanced 
upon this head, is a maxim, than which 
nothing 1s more true, that every govern- 
ment, in its original principles, and antece- 
dent ta its preſent farm, 1s an equal repub- 
lic; and, conſequently, that every man, 
when he comes to be ſenfible of his na- 
tural rights, and to feel his own impor- 
bee will conſider himſelf as fully e- 


qual 
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qual to any other perſon whatever. The 
conſideration of riches and power, how- 
ever acquired, mult be entirely ſet aſide, 
when we come to theſe firſt principles. 
The very idea of property, or right of 
any kind, 1s founded upon a regard to 
the general good of the ſociety, under 
whoſe protection 1t 15 enjoyed ; and no- 
thing is properly a man's own, but what 
general rules, which have for their ob- 
ject the good of the whole, give to him. 
To whomſoever the ſociety delegates its 
power, it is delegated to them for the 
more eaſy management of public affairs, 
and in order to make the more effectual 
proviſion for the happineſs of the whole. 
| Whoever enjoys property, or riches in 
the ſtate, enjoys them for the good of the 
ſtate, as well as for himſelf; and when- 
ever thoſe powers, riches, or rights of any 
| kind, are abuſed, to the injury of the 
whole, that awful and ultimate tribu- 
nal, in which every citizen hath an e- 
qual voice, may demand the reſignation 
of them; and in circumſtances, where 
regular commiſſions from this abuſed 
public cannot be had, every man, who 
: has 
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has power, and who is actuated with the 
ſentiments of the public, may aſſume a 
public character, and bravely redreſs 
public wrongs. In ſuch diſmal and cri- 
tical circumſtances, the ſtifled voice of 
an oppreſſed country is a loud. call upon 
every man, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm, to exert himſelf ; and whenever 
that voice ſhall be at liberty, it will ra- 
tify and applaud the action, which it 
could not formally authorize. 


In large ſtates, this ultimate ſeat of 
power, this tribunal to which lies an 
appeal from every other, and from which 
no appeal can even be imagined, is too 
much hid, and kept out of ſight by the 
preſent complex forms of government, 

which derive their authority from it. 
Hence hath ariſen a want of clear- 
_ nels and conſiſtency in the language of 
the friends of liberty. Hence the pre- 
poſterous and flaviſh- maxim, that 
"whatever is enacted by that body of 
men, in whom the ſupreme power of 
the ſtate is veſted, muſt, in all caſes, be 
bene obeyed; and that no attempt 
to 


1. 
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to repeal an unjuſt law can be vindi- 
cated, beyond a ſimple remonſtrance 
addreſſed to the legiſlators. A caſe, 
which is very intelligible, but which 
can never happen, will demonſtrate the 
abſurdity of ſuch a maxim. 


Suppoſe the king of England, and the 
two houſes of parliament, ſhould make 
a law, in all the uſual forms, to exempt 
the members of either houſe from pay- 
ing taxes to the government, or to take 
to themſelves the property of their fel- 
low citizens. A law like this would o- 

pen the eyes of the whole nation, and 
ſhow them the true principles of go- 
vernment, and the power of governors. 
Ihe nation would ſee that the moſt 
regular governments may become ty- 
rannical, and their governors oppreſſive, 
by ſeparating their intereſt from that 
of the people whom they govern. 
Such a law would ſhow them to be but 
ſervants, and ſervants who had ſhame- 
fully abuſed their truſt. In ſuch a caſe, 
every man for himſelf would lay his 
hand upon his ſword, and the autho- 

| FRE IN rity 
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rity of the ſupreme power of the ſtate 
would be annihilated. 


So plain are theſe firſt principles of 
all government, and political liberty, 
that Iwill take upon me to ſay, it is im- 
poſſible a man ſhould not be convinced 
of them, who brings to the ſubject a 
mind free from the groſſeſt and meaneſt 
prejudices. Whatever be the form of 
any government, whoever be the ſupreme 
magiſtrates, or whatever be their num- 
ber; that is, to whomſoever the power 
of the ſociety is delegated, their autho- 
rity is, in its own nature, reverſible. No 
man can be ſuppoſed to reſign his na- 
tural liberty, but on conditions. Theſe 
conditions, whether they be expreſſed or 
not, muſt be violated, whenever the 
plain and obvious ends of government 

are not anſwered ; and a delegated power, 
perverted from the intention for which 
it was beſtowed, expires of courſe, Ma- 
giſtrates therefore, who conſult not the 
good of the public, and who employ 
their power to oppreſs the people, are a 
public nuiſance, and their power is abro- 


gated 2p/o facto. ' This 
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This, however, can only be. the caſe 
in extreme oppreſſion; when the bleſ- 
ſings of ſociety and civil government, 
great and important as they are, are 
bought too dear; when it is better not 
to be governed at all, than to be go- 
verned in ſuch a manner; or, at leaſt, 
when the hazard of a change of go- 
vernment would be apparently the leſs 
evil of the two; and, therefore, theſe. 
occaſions rarely occur in the courſe of 
human affairs. It may be aſked, what 
ſhould a people do in caſe of leſs general 
oppreſſion, and only particular grie- 
vances ; when the deputies of the people 
make laws which evidently favour 
themſelves, and bear hard upon the 
body of the people they repreſent, and 
ſuch as they would certainly diſapprove; 
could they be aſſembled for that pur- 
poſe ? I anſwer, that when this appears 
to be very clearly the caſe, as it ought 
by all means to do (ſince, in many caſes, 
if the government have not power to 
enforce a bad law, it will not have 
Oe to enforce a good one) the firſt 

ſtep 
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ſtep which a wiſe and moderate people 
will take, is to make a remonſtrance to 
the legiſlature ; and if that be not practi- 
cable, or be not heard; ſtill, if the com- 
plaints be general, and loud, a wiſe 
prince and miniſtry will pay regard to 
them ; or they will, at length, be weary 
of enforcing a penal law which is ge- 
nerally abhorred and diſregarded ; when 
they ſee the people will run the riſque 
of the puniſhment, if it cannot be evad- 
ed, rather than quietly ſubmit to the 
injunction. And a regard to the good 
of ſociety will certainly juſtify this 
conduct of the people. 


If an over ſcrupulous conſcience 
ſhould prevent the people from ex- 
preſſing their ſentiments in this man- 
ner, there is no method left, until an 
opportunity offers of chuſing honeſter 
deputies, in which the voice of the loweſt 
claſſes can be heard, in order to obtain 
the repeal of an oppreſſive law. 


Governors will never be awed by the 
voice of the people, ſo long as it 1s a 
mere 


" - 
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mere voice, without overt- acts. The 
conſequence of theſe ſeemingly mode- 
rate maxims is, that a door will be left 
open'to all kinds of oppreſſion, without 
any reſource or redreſs, till the public 
wrongs be accumulated to the degree 
above mentioned, when all the world 
would juſtify the utter ſubverſion of the 
government. Theſe maxims, there- 
fore, admit of no remedy but the laſt, 
and moſt hazardous of all. But 1s not 
even a mob a leſs evil than a rebellion, 
and ought the former to be ſo ſeverely 
blamed by writers on this ſubject, when 
it may. prevent the latter ? Of two evils 
of any kind, political as well as others, 
it is the dictate of common ſenſe to 
chuſe the leſs. - Beſides, according to 
common notions, avowed by writers 
upon morals on leſs general principles, 
and by lawyers too, all penal laws give 
2 man an alternative, either to abſtain 
from the action prohibited, or to take 
the penalty. 


SECTION 
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SECT. L 


of the nature of Civil Likery n 
An, 


T is a matter of the greateſt impor- 

tance, that we carefully diſtinguiſh 
between the form and the extent of power 
in a government; for many maxims in 
politics depend upon the one, which 
are too generally aſcribed to the other. 


It is comparatively of ſmall conſe- 
quence, *vho, or haw many be our gover- 
nors, 
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nors, or how long their office conti- 
nues, provided their power be the ſame 
while they are 1n office, and the admini- 
ſtration be uniform and certain. All the 
difference which can ariſe to ſtates from 
diverſities, in the number or continu- 
ance of governors, can only flow from 
the motives and opportunities, which 
thoſe different circumſtances may give 
their deputies, of extending, or making 
a bad uſe of their power. But whether 
a people enjoy more or fewer of their 
natural rights, - under any form of go- 
vernment, 1s a matter of the laſt impor- 
tance ; and upon this depends, what, I 
ſhould chuſe to call, the civil liberty of the 
ſtate, as diſtin from its Political liberty. 


If the power of. government be very 
extenſive, and the ſubjects of it have, 
conſequently, little power over their 
own actions, that government is tyranni=- | 
cal, and oppreſſive; whether, with re- 
ſpect to its form, it be a monarchy, an 
ariſtocracy, or even a republic. For the 
government of the temporary magi- 
ſtrates of a democracy, or even the laws 

E 5 them- 
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themſelves may be as tyrannical as the 


maxims of the moſt deſpotic monarchy, 


* 


; 


at the mercy of one, of a few, or of a 


and the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment may be as deſtructive of private 
happineſs. The only conſolation that a 
democracy ſuggeſts in thoſe circum- 
ſtances is, that every member of the ſtate 
has a chance of arriving at a ſhare in the 
chief magiſtracy, and conſequently of 
playing the tyrant in his turn; and as 


there is no government in the world fo 
perfectly democratical, as that every 


member of the ſtate, without exception, 
has a right of being admitted into the 
adminiſtration, great numbers will be 
in the ſame condition as if they had lived 
under the moſt abſolute monarchy ; and 
this is, in fact, almoſt univerſally the 
caſe with the poor, in all governments. 


For the ſame reaſon, if there were 
no fixed laws, but every thing was de- 
cided according to the will of the per- 
ſons in power ; who is there that would 
think it of much conſequence, whether 
his life, his liberty, or his, property were 


great 
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great number of people, that is, of a 
mob, liable to the worſt of influences. 
So far, therefore, we may ſafely ſay, 
with Mr. Pope, that thoſe governments 
which are beſt adminiſtered are beſt :—that 
is, provided the power of government 
be moderate, and leave a man the moſt 

valuable of his private rights ; provided 
the laws be certainly known to every 
one, and the adminiſtration of them be 
uniform, it is of no conſequence how 
many, or how few perſons are employed 
in the adminiſtration. But it muſt be al- 
lowed, that there 1s not the ſame chance 
for the continuance of ſuch laws, and of 
ſuch an adminiſtration, whether the pow- 
er be lodged ig few, or in more hands, 


The governments now ſubſiſting in 
Europe differ widely in their forms ; but 
it is certain, that the preſent happineſs 
of the ſubjects of them can by no means 
be eſtimated by a regard to that circum- 
ſtance only. It depends chiefly upon 
the power, the extent, and the maxims 
of government, reſpecting perſonal ſe- 
curity, private property, &c. and on the 

E 2 _ 
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certainty and uniformity of the admi- 
niſtration. 


Civil liberty has been greatly impaired 
by an abuſe of the maxim, that the 
joint underſtanding of all the members 
of a ſtate, properly collected, muſt be 
preferable to that of individuals; and 
conſequently that the more the caſes are, 
in which mankind are governed by this 
united reaſon of the whole community, 
ſo much the better; whereas, in truth, 
the greater part of human actions are of 
ſuch a nature, that more inconvenience 
would follow from their being fixed by 

laws, than from their being left to 1 5 
man arbitrary will. 


We may be aſſiſted in conceiving the 
nature of this ſpecies of liberty, by con- 
ſidering what it is that men propoſe to 
gain by entering into ſociety. Now it 
is evident, that we are not led to wiſh 
for a ſtate of ſociety by the want of any 
thing that we can conveniently procure 
for ourſelves. As a man, and a member 
of civil ſociety, I am defirous' to receive 

ſuch 
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ſuch aſſiſtance as numbers can give to in- 
dividuals, but by no means that aſſiſtance 
which numbers, as ſuch, cannot give to 
individuals; and, leaſt of all, ſuch as in- 
dividuals are better qualified to 1mpart 


to numbers. There are many things 


reſpecting human happineſs that pro- 
perly fall under the two laſt mentioned 
claſſes, and the great difficulty concern- 
ing the due extent of civil government 
lies in diſtinguiſhing the objects that be- 
long to theſe claſſes. Little difficulty, 
however, has, in fact, ariſen from the 
nature of the things, in compariſon of 
the difficulties that have been occaſioned 
by its being the intereſt of men to com- 
bine, confound, and perplex them. 


As far as mere ftrength can go, it is e- 


vident, that numbers may aſſiſt an indi- 


vidual, and this ſeems to have been the 
firſt, if not the only reaſon for having 
recourſe to ſociety. If I be injured, and 
not able to redreſs my own wrongs, I 
aſk help of my neighbours and acquain- 
tance ; and occaſions may ariſe, in which 
the more aſſiſtance I can procure, the 

better 
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better. But I can ſeldom want the aſ- 
ſiſtance of numbers in managing my 
domeſtic affairs, which require nothing 
but my own conſtant inſpection, and the 
immediate application of my own facul- 
ties. In this caſe, therefore, any attempt 
of numbers to aſſiſt me, would only oc- 
caſion embarraſſment and diſtrels. - 


For the purpoſe of finding out truth, 
individuals are always employed to aſ- 
fiſt multitudes ;. for, notwithſtanding it 
be probable, that more diſcoveries will 
be made by a number of perſons than 
by one perſon ; and though one perſon 
may aſſiſt another in ſuggeſting and per- 
fecting any improvements in ſcience ; 
yet {till they all act as independent indivi- 


3 duals, giving voluntary information and 


advice. For whenever numbers have 
truth or knowledge for their object, and 
act as a collective body, 1. e. aut harita- 
tively, ſo that no ſingle perſon can have 
power to determine any thing till the 
majority have been brought to agree to 
it, the intereſts of knowledge will cer- 
fainly ſuffer, there is ſo little proſpect 

of 
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of the prejudices of the many giving 
way to the better judgment of an indi- 
vidual. Here, there is a caſe, in which 
ſociety muſt always be benefited by in- 
dividuals, as ſuch, and not by numbers, 
in a collective capacity. It is leaſt of 
all, therefore, for the advancement of 
knowledge, that I ſhould be induced to 
wiſh for the authoritative interpoſition 
of ſociety. 


In this manner it might not be a very 
difficult thing, for candid and impartial 
perſons, to fix reaſonable bounds for the 
interpoſition of laws and government. 
They are defective when they leave an 
individual deſtitute of that aſſiſtance 
which they could procure for him, and 
they are burdenſome and oppreſſive; i. e. 
injurious to the natural rights and civil 
liberties of mankind, when they lay a 
man under unneceſſary reſtrictions, by 
controling his conduct, and preventing 
him from ſerving himſelf, with reſpect 
to thoſe things, in which they can yield 
him no real aſſiſtance, and in providing 
for which he is in no danger of injuring 
others. This 
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I his queſtion may befarther illuſtrated 

by two pretty juſt compariſons. Magi- 
ſtrates are the ,/ervants of the public, and 
therefore the uſe of them may be illu- 
ſtrated by that of ſervants. Now let a 
man's fortune or his incapacity be ſuch 
that his dependence on ſervants is ever ſo © 
great; there muſt be many things that 
he will be obliged to do for himſelf, and 
in which any attempt to aſſiſt him would 
only embarraſs and diſtreſs him ; and in 
many caſes in which perſons do make 
uſe of ſervants, they would be much 
more at their eaſe, if their ſituation would 
allow them to do without their aſſiſtance. 
If magiſtrates be conſidered in the more 
reſpectable light of repreſentatives and 
deputies of the people, it ſhould likewiſe 
be confidered, that there are many caſes, 
in which it is more convenient for a man 
to act in perſon than by any en 6 
mne 42 


In ſome reſpeds, however, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the proper extent of 
civil government is not eaſily circum- 

| | ſcribed 
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ſcribed within exact limits. That the 
happineſs of the whole community 
is the ultimate end of government 
can never be doubted, and all claims 
of individuals inconſiſtent with the 
public good are abſolutely null and 
void; but there is a real difficulty in 
determining what general rules, reſpect- 
ing the extent of the power of govern- 
ment, or of governors, are moſt condu- 
cive to the public good. 


Some may think it beſt, that the le- 
giſlature ſhould make expreſs proviſion 
for every thing which can even indirect- 
ly, remotely, and conſequentially, affect 
the public good ; while others may think 
it beſt, that every thing, which 1s not 
properly of a civil nature, ſhbuld be 
entirely overlooked by the civil magi- 
ſtrate; that it is for the advantage of 
the ſociety, upon the whole, that all 
thoſe things be left to take their own 
natural courſe, and that the legiſlature 
cannot interfere in them, without de- 
feating its own great object, the en 
good. 


We 
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We are ſo little capable of arguing 
a priori in matters of government, that 
it ſhould: ſeem, experiments only can 
determine how far this power of the le- 
giſlature ought to extend; and it ſhould 
likewiſe ſeem, that, till a ſufficient 
number, of experiments have been made, 
it becomes the wiſdom of the civil ma- 
- giſtracy to take as little upon its hands 
as poſſible, and never to interfere, with- 
out the greateſt caution, in things that 
do not immediately affect the lives, li- 
berty, or property of the members of 
the community; that civil magiſtrates 
ſhould hardly ever be moved to exert 
themſelves by the mere tendencies of 
things, thoſe tendencies are generally 
1o vague, and often ſo imaginary ; and 
that nothing but a manifeſt and urgent 
neceſſity (of which, however, themſelves 
are, to be ſure, the only judges) can 
juſtify them in extending their authority 
to whatever has no more than a tenden- 
cy, though the ſtrongeſt poſſible, to diſ- 
turb the tranquility and happineſs of the 
ſtate. | 
There 
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There can be no doubt but that 
any people, forming themſelves into 
a ſociety, may ſubject themſelves to 
whatever reſtrictions they pleaſe; and 
conſequently, that the ſupreme civil 
magiſtrates, on whom the whole power 
of the ſociety 1s devolved, may make 
what laws they pleaſe; but the queſtion 
is, what reſtrictions and laws are wiſe, 
and calculated to promote the public 
good ; for ſuch only are juſt, right, _ 
properly ſpeaking, lawful. 


Political and civil liberty, as before 
explained, though very different, have, 
however, a very near and manifeſt con- | 
nection; and the former is the chief 
guard of the latter, and on that account, 
principally, it 1s valuable, and worth 
contending for. If all the political power 
of this country were lodged in the hands 
of one perſon, and the government 
thereby changed into an abſolute mo- 
narchy, the people would find no dif- 
ference, provided the ſame laws, and 
the ſame adminiſtration, which now ſub- 


ſiſt, 
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, fiſt, were continued. But then, the 

people, having no political liberty, would 

have no /ecurity for the continuance of 

| the fame laws, and the ſame adminiſtra- 
tion. They would have no guard for 

their civil liberty. The monarch, having 

AE it in his option, might not chuſe to con- 

f tinue the ſame laws, and the ſame ad- 

ö miniſtration. He might fancy it to be 

for his own intereſt to alter them, and 

to abridge his ſubjects in their private 

rights ; and, in general, it may be de- 

pended upon, that governors will not 

conſult the intereſt of the people, except 

it be their own intereſt too, becauſe go- 

vernors are but men. But while a num- 

ber of the people have a ſhare in the 

legiſlature, ſo as to be able to control 

the ſupreme magiſtrate, there is a great 

probability that things will continue in 

a good ſtate. For the more political li- 

berty the people have, the ſafer is their 

civil liberty. 


There may, however, be ſome kind of 
guard for civil liberty, independent of 
that which is properly called political. 


For 
” 
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For the ſupreme magiſtrate, though, nc 
minally, he have all the power of the 
ſtate in his hands, and, without violat- 
ing any of the forms of the conſtitution, 
may enact and execute what laws he 
pleaſes ; yet his circumſtances may be 
{uch, as ſhall lay him under what is e- 
quivalent to a natural impaſibility of do- 
ing what he would chuſe. And I do not 
here mean that kind of reſtramt, which 
all arbitrary princes are under, from the 
fear of a revolt of their ſubjects; which 
is often the conſequence of great oppreſ- 
ſion 3 but from what. m be called the 
hirit of the times. 


Magiſtrates, being men, cannot but 
have, in ſome meafure, the feelings of 
other men, They could not, therefore, 
be happy themſelves, if they were con- 
ſcious that their conduct expoſed them 
to univerſal hatred and conterapt. Nei- 
ther can they be altogether indifferent to 
the light in which their characters and 


conduct will appear to poſterity. For 


their own ſakes, therefore, they will ge- 
nerally pay ſome regard to the ſentiments 
of their people, The 


> 
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The more civilized any country is, the 
more effectual will this kind of guard to 
political liberty prove ; becauſe, in thoſe 
circumſtances, a ſenſe of juſtice and ho- 
nour have got firmer hold of the minds 
of men; ſo that a violation of them 
would be more ſenfibly felt, and more 
generally and ſtrongly reſented. For 
this reaſon, a gentleman of faſhion and 
fortune has much leſs to dread in France, 
or in Denmark, than in Turkey. The 
confiſcation of an overgrown rich man's 
effects, without any cauſe aſſigned, 
would make no great noiſe in the latter ; 
whereas in thoſe countries, in which the 
forms of law and liberty have been long 
eſtabliſhed, they neceſſarily carry with 
them more or leſs of the /ubftance alſo. 


There is not, I believe, any country 
in Europe, in which a man could be 
condemned, and his effects confiſcated, 
but a crime muſt be alledged, and a pro- 
ceſs of law be gone through. The con- 
firmed habit of thinking in theſe coun- 


tries is ſuch, that no prince could diſ- 
' q e 


— Y 
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nſe with theſe formalities. © He would 
be deemed inſane, if he ſhould attempt to 
do otherwiſe ; the ſucceſſion would be 
ſet aſide in favour of the next heir, by 
the general conſent of the people, and 
the revolution would take place without 
blood ſhed. No perſon ſtanding near 
any European prince would heſitate what 
to do, if his ſovereign ſhould attempt to 
cut off a man's head, out of mere wan- 
tonneſs and ſport, a thing that would 
only ſtrike the beholders with awe in 
ſome foreign courts. 


Should the Eogliſh government he: 
come arbitrary, and the people, diſguſt- 
ed with the conduct of their parhaments, 
do what the people of Denmark have 
done, chuſe their ſovereign for their 
perpetual repreſentative, and ſurrender 
into his hands all: the power of ſtate; 
the forms of a free government have been 
ſo long eſtabliſhed, that the moſt artful 
tyrant would be a long time before he 
could render life and property as preca- 
rious as it is even in France. The trial 
buy juries, in ordinary caſes, would ſtand 


& 
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a long time; the habeas corpus would, 
generally at leaſt, continue in force, and 
all executions would be in public. 


It may be queſtioned whether the 
Progreſs to abſolute ſlavery and inſecu- 
rity would be more rapid, if the king 
were nommally arbitrary, or only virtu- 
ah ſo, by uniformly influencing the 
houſe of Commons. 


In ſome reſpects, ſo large a body of 
men would venture upon things which 


no ſingle perſon would chuſe to do of 


his own authority; and ſo long as they 
had little intercourſe but with one ano- 
ther, they would not be much affected 
with the ſenſe of fear or ſhame. One 
may ſafely ſay, that no ſingle member 
of the houſe would have had the aſ- 
ſurance to decide as the majority have 
often done, in 34s of controverted e- 
NElions. 


But, on the other hand, as the mem- 
bers of the houſe of Commons neceſſa- 
rily e a great part of the ſummer 


months 
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months with their friends in the country, 
they could not ſhew their faces after 
paſſing an act, by which gentlemen like 
themſelves, or even their electors, ſhould 
be much aggrieved; though they may 
now and then oppreſs the poor by un- 
reaſonable game acts, &c. becauſe they 
never converſe with any of the poor except 
their immediate dependants, who would 
not chuſe to remonſtrate on the ſubject. 


Beſides, ſo long as the members of 
parliament are elected, though only once 
in ſeven years, thoſe of them that are 
really choſen by the people can have no 
chance of being re-elected but by pleaſ- 
ing the people; and many of them 
would not chuſe to reduce themſelves 
and their poſterity, out of the houſe, to 
. a worſe condition than they originally 
were. Let them be ever ſo obſequious 
to a court, they will hardly chuſe to de- 
prive themſelves of all power of giving 
, "wp thing for the future. 


Independent, therefore, of all convic- 
tion of mind, there muſt be a Minority 
F | in 
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in the houſe, whoſe clamour and oppo- 
ſition will impede the progreſs of tyran- 
ny ; whereas a king, ſurrounded by his 
guards, and a cringing nobility, has no 
check. If, however, he be a man of 
ſenſe, and read hiſtory, he may compre- 
hend the various cauſes of the extreme 
inſecurity of deſpotic princes; many of 
whom have appeared in all the pomp of 
power 1n the morning, and have been 
in priſon, without eyes, or maſlacred, 
and dragged about the ſtreets before 
** 


At all 8 I ſhould think it 
more wiſe to bear with a tyrannical par- 
liament, though a more expenſive mode 
of ſervitude for the preſent, than an ar- 
bitrary prince. So long as there is a 
power that can nominally put a negative 
upon the proceedings of the court, there 
is ſome chance, that circumſtances may 
ariſe, in which the prince may not be 
able to influence them. They may fee 
the nece//ity, if not the wi/dom of com- 
plying with the juſt deſires of the peo- 
ple; and by paſſing a few fundamentally 

good 
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good laws, true freedom may be eſta- 
bliſhed for ages; whereas, were the old 
forms of conſtitutional liberty once abo- 
liſhed, as in France, there would be little 
hope of their revival. 


Whenever the houſe of Commons 
{hall be ſo abandonedly corrupt, asto join 
with the court in aboliſhing any of the 
eſſential forms of the conſtitution, or effec- 
tually defeating the great purpoſes of it, 
let every Engliſhman, before it be too late, 
re-peruſe the hiſtory of his country, and 
do what Engliſhmen are renowned for 
having formerly done in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances. 


Where civil liberty is intirely diveſted 
of its natural guard, political liberty, 
Iſhould not heſitate to prefer the govern- 
ment of one, to that of a number; be- 
cauſe a ſenſe of ſhame would have leſs 
influence upon them, and they would 
keep one another in countenance, in 
caſes in which any ſingle perſon would 
yield to the ſenſe of the majority. 


F 2 Political 


_ 
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Political and civil liberty have many 
things in common, which indeed, is the 
reaſon why they have been ſo often con- 
founded. A ſenſe both of political and 
civil ſlavery, makes a man think mean- 
ly of himſelf. The feeling of his inſig- 
nificance debaſes his mind, checks every 
great and enterpriſing ſentiment ; and, in 
fact, renders him that poor abject crea- 
ture, which he fancies himfelf to be. 
Having always ſome unknown evil to 
fear, though it ſhould never come, he 
has no perfect enjoyment of himſelf, or 
of any of the bleſſings of life; and thus, 
his ſentiments and his enjoyments being 
of a lower kind, the man ſinks nearer 
to the ſtate of the brute creation. 


On the other hand, a ſenſe of political 
and civil hberty, though there ſhould 
be no great occaſion to exert it in the 
courſe of a man's life, gives him a con- 


ſtant feeling of his own power and im- 


portance; and is the foundation of his 
indulging a free, bold, and manly turn 
of thinking, unreſtrained by the moſt 
diſtant idea of control. Being free * 

858 al 
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all fear, he has the moſt perfect enjoy- 
ment of himſelf, and of all the bleſſings 


of life; and his ſentiments and enjoy- 


ments, being raiſed, his very being is ex- 
alted, and the man makes nearer ap- 
proaches to ſuperior natures, 


Without a ſpirit of liberty, and a feel- 
ing of ſecurity and independence, no 
great improvements in agriculture, or 
any thing elſe, will ever be made by men. 
A man has but poor encouragement to 
beſtow labour and expence upon a piece 
of ground, in which he has no ſecure 
property; and when neither himſelf, nor 
his poſterity, will, probably, ever derive 
any permanent advantage from it. In 
confirmation of this, I cannot help quot - 
ing a few inſtructive paſſages from Mr. 
Du Pawvre's Travels of a Philoſopher. 


It is his general obſervation, that“ a 
country -poorly cultivated is always 
* inhabited by men barbarous, or op- * 
* preſſedl. P . 


In a terreſtrial paradiſe, the Siameſe 
are, 
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* are, perhaps, the moſt wretched peo- 
ple in the world. The government is 
* deſpotic. The ſovereign alone enjoys 
the true liberty which is natural to all 
* mankind. His ſubjects are all ſlaves, 
N "very one of them is annually taxed 

at fix months perſonal ſervice, without 

* wages, and even TINY food. p. 56. 


On the other W 3 The Chineſe en- 

* joy, undiſturbed, their private poſſeſ- 
* ftons, as well as thoſe which, being by 
* their nature indiviſible, belong to all; 
* and he who buys a field, or receives it 
* by inheritance from his anceſtors, is 
* of courſe the ſole lord or maſter. The 
lands are free as the people, without 
_ * feudal ſervices, or fines of alienation. 
* A tenth part of the produce of the 
« earth is the only tax, or tribute, in the 
* Chineſe empire, fince the origin of the 
* monarchy.: And ſuch is the happy re- 
* ſpect which the Chineſe have for their 
* antient cuſtoms, that no emperor of 
© China ever entertains the moſt diſtant 
thought of augmenting it, nor his 
* ſubjects the leaſt apprehenſion of ſuch 
# augmentation.” p. 78. In 
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In arbitrary governments the poor are 
certainly the moſt ſafe, as their condi- 
tion exhibits nothing that can attract 
the notice, or tempt the violence of a 
tyrant. If, therefore, a man aſpire to 
nothing more than to get his bread by 
the labour of his hands, in ſome cuſto- 
mary employment, he has little to fear, 
let him live where he will. Like the aſs 
in the fable, he can but bear his burden. 
No governments can do without labour- 
ers and artiſans. It is their intereſt to 
protect them, and eſpecially thoſe who 
are dexterous in the more elegant arts, 
that are ſubſervient to luxury. 


But the * can hardly be with- 
out ſome degree of ambition, except 
when that generous principle has been 
long repreſſed, and in a manner eradi- 
cated by a continual habit of ſlavery; 
and the moment that a man thinks of 
rendering himſelf in any reſpect conſpicu- 
ous, for his wealth, knowledge, or influ- 
ence of any kind, he begins to be in 
danger. If he have but a very hand- 


ſome wife, he muſt not live near a de- 
8 ſpotic 
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ſpotic court, or in the neighbourhood 
of any great man who 1s countenanced 
by it. If he have wealth, he muſt hide 
it, and enjoy it in ſecret, with fear and 
trembling ; and if he have ſenſe, and 
think differently from his neighbours, 
he muſt do the ſame, or riſque the fate 
of Gahleo. 


I ſhall cloſe this ſection with, a few 
extracts from travellers, and other writers, 
which ſhew the importance of apes 
and civil liberty. 


« In travelling through Germany,” 
ſays Lady M. W. Montague, it is im- 
äpoſſible not to obſerve the difference 
between the free towns, and thoſe 
* under the government of abſolute 
* princes, as all the little ſovereigns of 
Germany are. In the firſt there ap- 
„ pears an air of commerce and plenty, 
the ſtreets are well built, and full of 
“people, the ſhops are loaded with 
* merchandize, and the commonalty 
are clean and chearful. | In the other, 
| 7 66 you 


« you {ee a ſort of ſhabby finery, a 
number of people of quality tawdried 
4 out, narrow naſty ſtreets, out of repair, 
« wretchedly thin of inhabitants, and 
„above half of the common people 
* aſking alms.” Lady M. W. Monta- 
gue's Letters, vol. I. page 16. 


Every houſe in Turkey, the ſame 
excellent writer obſerves, © at the death 
* of 1ts maſter, 1s at the grand ſeignior's 
* diſpoſal ; and therefore no man cares 
* to make a great expence, which he 1s 
© not ſure his family will be the better 
„for. All their deſign is to build a 
* houſe commodious, and that wall laſt 
their lives, and they are very indif- 
* ferent if it falls down the next year.” 
Ib. n . ; 


The fear of the laws,” ſays the ad- 
mirable author of the Eſſay on crimes 
and puniſhments, is ſalutary, but the 
„fear of man is a fruitful and fatal 
* ſource of crimes. Men enſlaved are 


more voluptuous, more debauched, 
* and 
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« and more cruel than thoſe who are in 
« 2 ſtate of freedom. Theſe ſtudy the 
« ſciences, and the intereſts of nations. 
„They have great objects before their 
« eyes, and imitate them. But thoſe 
«© whoſe views are confined to the pre- 
« ſent moment, endeavour, amidſt the 
“ diſtraction of riot and debauchery, to 
forget their ſituation. Accuſtomed to 


« the uncertainty of all events, the con- 
ſequences of their crimes become pro- 


* blematical; which gives an additional 


“force to the ene of their paſſions.“ 
P. 166. 


“The Turkiſh Baſhaw once deſtroyed 
all the ſugar canes in Cyprus, to prevent 
* the people having too much wealth. 
„This iſland is to this day the cleareſt 
„proof that can be given, how much 
* a bad government may defeat all the 
* kind intentions of nature: for, in ſpite 
of all the advantages a country can 
* poſlibly have, there never was a more 


« deſolate place than this iſland is at this 
% day.” Thevenot in Knox's collection, 


vol. 6, p. 71. There 


5 
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There is hardly any greater inſtance 
of the wanton abuſe of power, in the 
invaſion of the natural rights of man- 
kind, than in the game laws, that are in 
force in different ſtates of Europe. Eng- 
land has juſt and great complaint to 
make on this ſubject; but we are not 
yet reduced to the deplorable condition 
of the Saxons, as it is deſcribed by Han- 


way, vol. 1. p. 433. 


Hunting is the ruling paſſion of the 
© Saxon court, and fatal to the inhabi- 
* tants. In the hard winter of 1740, it 
is computed, that above 30,000 deer 
* died in the electorate of Saxony; and 
„yet, in the open lands and foreſts, 
* there are now reckoned to remain a- 
* bove that number, of which no per- 
* ſon dares kill one, under the penalty 
of being condemned to the gallies. In 
* every town of any note, there are fif- 
ty of the inhabitants, who watch, five 
* every night, by rotation, and uſe bells 
* to frighten the deer, and defend their 
* corn, Frequent remonſtrances have 


* been made to the court on this ſubject ; 
but 


© 
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«© but to no other purpoſe, than to con- 
* vince the people of their flavery.” 


Felix quem ſaciunt, aliena pericula cautum. 


SECTION IV. 


In what manner an authoritative. code 
of education would affect political and 
civil liberty. 


AVING conſidered the nature 

of civil liberty in general, I 

Hall treat of two capital branches of 
which it conſiſts. Theſe are the rights 
of education, and religion. On theſe 
two articles much of the happineſs of 
human life is acknowledged to depend; 
but they appear to me to be of ſuch a 
nature, that the advantage we derive 
from them will be more effectually ſe- 
cured, when they are conducted by in- 
dividuals, than by the ſtate; and if this 
can be demonſtrated, Nenkiag more is 
neceſſary, to prove that the civil magi- 
ſtrate 
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ſtrate has no bufineſs to interfere with 
them. 11112 YI 


This IT cannot help thinking to be the 
ſhorteſt, and the beſt iſſue upon which 
we can put every thing in which the ci- 
vil magiſtrate pretends to a right of in- 
terference. If it be probable that the 
bufinefs, whatever it be, will be con- 
ducted better, that is, more to the ad- 
vantage of fociety, in his hands, than in 
thoſe of individuals, the right will be al- 
lowed. In thoſe circumſtances; it is 
evident, that no friend to ſociety can 
deny his claim. But if the nature of 
the thing be fach, that the attention of 
individuals, with reſpect to it, can be 
apphed to more advantage than that of 
the magiſtrate ; the claim of the former - 
muſt be admitted, in preference to that 
of the latter. | 


No doubt, there are examples of both 
kinds. The avenging' of injuries, or re- 
dreſſing of private wrongs, is certainly 
better truſted in the hands of the magi- 
ſtrate than in thoſe of private perſons; 

but 
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but with what advantage could a magi- 
ſtrate interfere in a thouſand particulars 
relating to private families, and private 
friendſhips ? Now 1 think it is clear, 
that education muſt be ranked in the 
latter claſs, or among thoſe things in 
which the civil magiſtrate has no right 
to interfere ;, becauſe he cannot do it to 
any good purpoſe. But ſince Dr. Brown 
has lately maintained the contrary, in a 
treatiſe, intitled, Thoughts on civil liber- 
ty, hicentionſneſs, and faction, and in an 
Appendix relative to a propoſed code of edu- 
cation, ſubjoined to a Sermon on the fe- 
male character and education. I ſhall in 
this ſection, reply to what he has ad- 
vanced on this ſubject, and offer what 
has occurred to me with relation to it. 


Leſt it ſhould be apprehended, that I 
miſtake the views of this writer, I ſhall 
ſubjoin a few extracts from the work, 
which contain the ſubſtance of what he 
has advanced on the ſubject of education. 
He aſſerts, That, the firſt and beſt ſe- 
© curity of civil liberty conſiſts, in im- 
2 - Preffag the infant mind with ſuch ha- 

* bits 
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« bits of thought and action, as may cor- 
« reſpond with, and promote the ap- 
« pointments of public law.” In his 
appendix, he ſays, that,“ by a cope oF 
©* EDUCATION, he means a ſyſtem of 
« principles, religious, moral, and poli- 
« tical, whoſe tendency may be the pre- 
« ſervation of the bleſſings of ſociety, as 
they are enjoyed in a free ſtate, to be 
inſtilled effectually into the infant and 
growing minds of the community, for 
this great end of public happineſs.” 


In what manner the ſecurity of civil 
liberty is to be effected by means of this 
code of education, may be ſeen in the 
following deſcription he gives of the inſti- 
tutions of Sparta. No father had a 
right to educate his children accord- 
ing to the caprice of his own fancy. 
* They were delivered to public officers, 
* who initiated them early in the man- 
* ners, the maxims, the exerciſes, the 
toils; in a word, in all the mental and 
* bodily acquirements and habits which 
* correſponded with the genius of the 
* ſtate, ' Family connections had no 

place. 


— — —_ — —— 
„ 
— 
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« place. The firſt and leading object 
of their affection was the general wel- 
„fare. This tuition was carefully con- 


4 tinued till they were enrolled in the 


© hſt of men.“ 


With reſpect to the Athenian govern- 
ment, he ſays, page 62, The firſt and 
« ruling defect in the inſtitution of this 
republic ſeems to have been the total 
« want of an eſtabliſhed education, ſui- 
table to the genius of the ſtate, There 
appears not to have been any public, 
« regular, or preſcribed appointment of 
„this kind, beyond what cuſtom whe 

rm end FE: TRE * 


He ſays, page 70, “There were three 
fatal circumſtances admitted into the 
very eſſence of the Roman republic, 
© which contained the ſeeds of certain 
“ruin; the firſt of which was, the neg- 


( lect of (inſtituting public laws, by 


* which the education of their children 
9 * might have been Oo" bo 


He complains, page 83, 6 chat the 
1 Britiſh 
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« Britiſh ſyſtem of policy and religion 
“jg not upheld in its native power like 
« that of Sparta, by correſpondent and 
« effectual rules of education; that it is 
in the power of every private man to 
« educate his child, not only without a 
© reverence for theſe, but in abſolute 
* contempt of them; that, at the re- 
+ yolution, p. 90, the education of 
„youth was ſtill left in an imperfect 
« ſtate ; this great revolution having 
© confined itſelf to the reform of public 
„ inſtitutions, without aſcending to the 
great fountain of political ſecurity, 
the private and effectual formation of 
« the infant mind; and, p. 107, that 
« education was afterwards left ſtill 
more and more imperfect.“ 


Laſtly, he aſſerts, p. 156, “that 

* the chief and eſſential remedy of licen- 
tiouſneſs and faction, the fundamental 
means of the laſting and ſecure eſta- 
* bliſhment of civil liberty, can only be in 
* a general and preſcribed improvement 
* of the laws of education, to which all 
* the members of the community ſhould 
| 0 legally 
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legally ſubmit ; and that for want of 
« xz preſcribed code of education, the 
“manners and principles, on which 
« alone the ſtate can reſt, are ineffec- 

« tually inſtilled, are vague, fluctuat- 
„ing and ſelf contradictory. No- 
„thing,“ he ſays, is more evident, than 
« that ſome reform in this great point is 
« neceſſary for the ſecurity of public free- 
* dom ; and that though it is an incurable 
defect of our political ſtate, that it has 
* not a correſpondent and adequate code 
* of education' inwrought into its firſt 
* eflence ; we may yet hope, that, in a 
* ſecondary and inferior degree, ſome- 
* thing of this kind may ſtill be inlaid; 
that, though it cannot have that perfect 
* efficacy, as if it had been originally of 
the piece, yet, if well conducted, it 
* may ſtrengthen the weak parts, and al- 


* leviate defects, if not completely re- 
* move them.“ 


In conducting my examination of theſe 
ſentiments, I ſhall make no remarks upon 
any particular paſſages in the book, but 
conlider only the author's general ſcheme, 

| and 
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and the proper and profeſſed object of it. 
And as the doctor has propoſed no par- 
ticular plan of public education, I ſhall 
be as general as he has been, and only 
ſhew the inconvenience of eſtabliſhing, 
by law, any plan of education what- 
ever. | 


This writer pleads for a plan of educa- 
tion eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature, as the 
only effectual method of preventing facti- 
on in the ſtate, and ſecuring the perpetui- 
ty of our excellent conſtitution, eccleſia- 
ſtical and civil. I agree with him, in ac- 
knowledging the importance of educati- 
on, as influencing the manners and the 
conduct of men. I alſo acknowledge, 
that an uniform plan of education, agree- 
able to the principles of any particular 
form of government, civil or eccleſiaſti- 
cal, would tend to eſtabliſh and perpetu- 
ate that form of government, and prevent 
civil diſſentions and factions in the ſtate. 
But I ſhould objec to the interference of 
the legiſlature in this buſineſs of education, 
as prejudicial to the proper deſign of edu- 
cation, and alſo to the great ends of civil 

G 2 ſocieties 
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ſocieties with reſpect to their preſent 
utility. I ſhall moreover ſhow, that it 


would be abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
true principles of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, and could not be carried into exe- 
cution, to any purpoſe, without the ruin 
of our preſent conſtitution. I beg the 
candour of the public, while I endea- 
vour to explain, in as few words as poſ- 
fible, in what manner, I apprehend, this 
interference of the civil magiſtrate would 
operate to obſtruct theſe great ends; and 
I ſhall conſider theſe articles ſeparately, 


I obſerved in the firſt place, that a 
legal code of education might interfere 
with the proper deſign of it. I do not 
mean what this writer ſeems to conſider 
as the only object of education, the tran- 
 quility of the ſtate, but the forming of 
wile and virtuous men ; which 1s cer- 
tainly an object of the greateſt impor- 
tance in every ſtate. If the conſtitution 
of a ſtate be a good one, ſuch men will 
be the greateſt bulwarks of it ; if it be 
a bad one, they will be the moſt able and 


ready to contribute to its reformation ; 
| in 
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in either of which caſes they will render 
it the greateſt ſervice. 


Education 1s as much an art (founded, 
as all arts are, upon ſcience) as huſban- 
dry, as architecture, or as ſhip-building. 
In all theſe cafes we have a practical pro- 
blem propoſed to us, which muſt beper- 
formed by the help of data with which 
experience and obſervation furniſh us. 
The end of ſhip-building is to make the 
beſt ſhips, of architecture the beſt houſes, 
and of education, the beſt men; Now, 
of all arts, thoſe ſtand the faireſt chance 
of being brought to perfection, in which 
there 1s opportunity of making the moſt 
experiments and trials, and in which 
there are the greateſt number and variety 
of perſons employed 1 in making them. 
Hiſtory and experience ſhow, that, cæte- 
115 paribus, thoſe arts have always, in 
fact, been brought the ſooneſt, or the 
neareſt to perfection, which have been 
placed in thoſe favourable circumſtances. 
The reaſon is, that the operations of 
the human mind are flow ; a number of 


falſe hypotheſes and concluſions always 
WG-43 precede 
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precede the right one; and in every 
art, manual or liberal, a number of awk- 
ward attempts are made, before we are 
able to execute any thing which will bear 
to be ſhown as a maſter- piece in its kind; 
ſo that to eſtabliſh the methods and pro- 
ceſſes of any art, before it have arrived 
to a ſtate of perfection (of which no man 
can be a judge) is to fix it in its infancy, 
to perpetuate every thing that is inconve- 
nient and awkward init, and to cut off its 
future growth and improvement. And 
to eſtabliſh the methods and proceſles of 
any art when it has arrived to perfection 
is ſuperfluous. It will then recom- 


mend and eſtabliſh itſelf. 


Now I appeal to any perſon whether 
any plan of education, which has yet been 
put in execution in this kingdom, be ſo 
perfect as that the eſtabliſhing of it by 
authority would not obſtruct the great 
ends of education ; or even whether the 
united genius of man could, at preſent, 
form ſo perfect a plan. Every man who 
is experienced in the buſineſs of education 

well knows, that the art is in its infan- 


CY 3 
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cy; but advancing, it is hoped, apace to 
a ſtate of manhood. In this condition, 


it requires the aid of every circumſtance 
favourable to its natural growth, and 


dreads nothing ſo much as being confined 
and cramped by the unſeaſonable hand of 
power. To put it (in its preſent imper- 
fect ſtate) into the hands of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, in order to fix the mode of it, 
would be like fixing the dreſs of a child, 
and forbidding its cloaths ever to be made 
wider or larger. 


Manufacturers and artiſts of ſeveral 
kinds already complain of the obſtruc- 
tion which is thrown in the way of their 
arts, by the injudicious acts of former 
parliaments ; and it is the object of our 
wiſeſt ſtateſmen to get theſe obſtructions 
removed, by the repeal of thoſe. acts. I 
with it could not be ſaid, that the buſi- 
neſs of education 1s already under too 
many legal reſtraints. . Let theſe be re- 
moved, and a few more fair experi- 
ments made of the different methods of 
conducting it, before the legiſlaturethink 


proper to interfere any more with it; 
and 
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and by that time, it is hoped, they will 
ſee no reaſon to interfere at all. The 
buſineſs would be conducted to much 
better purpoſe, even in favour of their 
own views, if thoſe views were juſt and 
honourable, than it would be under any 
arbitrary regulations whatever. 


To ſhew this ſcheme of an eſtabliſhed 
method of education in a clearer point of 
light, let us imagine that what is now pro- 
poſed had been carried into execution ſome 
centuries before this time. For no rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned for fixing any mode 
of education at preſent, which might 
not have been made uſe of, with the 
ſame appearance of reaſon, for fixing ano- 
ther approved method a thouſand years 
ago. Suppoſe Alfred, when he found- 
ed the univerſity of Oxford, had made 
it impoſſible, that the method of inſtruc- 


tion uſed in his time ſhould ever have been 


altered. Excellent as that method might 
have been, for the time in which it was 
inſtituted, it would now have been the 
worſt method that is practiſed in the world. 


Suppoſe the number of the arts and ſci- 
ences, 
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ences, with the manner of teaching 
them, had been fixed in this kingdom, 
before the revival of letters and of the 
arts, it is plain they could never have ar- 
rived at their preſent advanced ſtate 
among us. We ſhould not have had 
the honour to lead the way in the moſt 
noble diſcoveries, in the mathematics, 
philoſophy, aſtronomy, and, I may add, 
divinity too. And for the ſame reaſon, 
were ſuch an eſtabliſhment to take place 
in the preſent age, it would prevent all 
great improvements in futurity. 


I may add, in this place, that, if we 
argue from the analogy of education to 
other arts which are moſt ſimilar to it, 
we can never expect to ſee human nature, 
about which it is employed, brought to 
perfection, but in conſequence of indulg- 
ing unbounded liberty, and even caprice 
in conducting it. The power of nature 
in producing plants cannot be ſhown to 
advantage, but in all poſſible eircum- 
ſtances of culture. The richeſt colours, the 
moſt fragrant ſcents, and the moſt ex- 
quiſite flavours, which our preſent gar- 

dens 
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dens and orchards exhibit, would ne- 
ver have been known, if floriſts and gar- 
deners had been confined in the proceſſes 
of cultivation; nay if they had not been 
allowed the utmoſt licentiouſneſs of fancy 
in the exerciſe of their arts. Many of 
the fineſt productions of modern garden- 
ing have been the reſult of caſual experi- 
ment, perhaps of. undeſigned deviation 
from eſtabliſhed rules. Obſervations of 
a fimilar nature may be made on the me- 
thods of breeding cattle, and training 
animals of all kinds. And why ſhould 
the rational part of the creation be depri- 
ved of that opportunity of diverſifying 
and improving itſelf, which the ure 
and animal world enjoy: 


From new, and ſeemingly irregular me- 
thods of education, perhaps ſomething 
extraordinary and uncommonly great 
may ſpring. At leaſt there would be a 
fair chance for ſuch productions; and if 
ſomething odd and excentric ſhould, now 
and then, ariſe from this unbounded li- 
berty of education, the various buſineſs 
of human life may afford proper ſpheres 
for ſuch excentric geniuſes, Edu- 
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Education, taken in its moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, 1s properly that which makes the 
nan. One method of education, there- 
fore, would only produce one kind of 
men ; but the great excellence of human 
nature conſiſts in the variety of which 
it is capable. Inſtead, then, of endea- 
vouring, by uniform and fixed ſyſtems 
of education, to keep mankind always 
the ſame, let us give free ſcope to every 
thing which may bid fair for introducing 
more variety among us. The various 
character of the Athenians was certainly 
preferable to the uniform character of the 
Spartans, or to any uniform national 
character whatever. Is it not univerſal- 
ly conſidered as an advantage to Eng- 
land, that it contains ſo great a variety 
of original characters? And is it not, 
on this account, preferred to France, 
Spain, or Italy? 


Uniformity- is the characteriſtic of 
the brute creation. Among them every 
ſpecies'of birds build their neſts with the 
ſame materials, and in the ſame form; the 
genius and diſpoſition of one individual 


18 


\ 
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is that of all; and it is only the education 
which men give them that raiſes any of 
them much above others. But it is the 
glory of human nature, that the operati- 
ons of reaſon, though variable, and by no 


means infallible, are capable of infinite 


improvement. We come into the world 
worſe provided than any of the brutes, and 


for a year or two of our lives, many of 


them go far beyond us in intellectual ac- 
compliſhments. But when their facul- 
ties are at a full ſtand, and their enjoy- 
ments incapable of variety, or increaſe, 


our intellectual powers are growing 


apace; we are perpetually deriving hap- 
pineſs from new ſources, and even before 
we leave this world are capable of taſt- 
ing the felicity of angels. 


">To we, then, ſo little ſenſe of the 


proper excellence of our natures, and of 


the views of divine providence in our for- 
mation, asto catch ata poor advantage a- 
dapted to the lower nature of brutes. Ra- 
ther, let us hold on in the courſe in 
which the divine being himſelf has put 
* by giving reaſon its full play, and 

throwing 
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throwing off the fetters which ſhort- 
ſighted and ill-judging men have hung 
upon it, „Though, in this courſe, we be 
liable to moreextravagancies than brutes, 
governed by blind but unerring inſtinct, 
or than men whom miſtaken ſyſtems of 
policy have made as uniform in their ſen- 
timents and conduct as the brutes, we 


{hall be in the way to attain a degree of 
perfection and happineſs of which . 


can have no idea. 


However, as men are firſt animals be- 
fore they can be properly termed rational 
creatures, and the analogies of individu- 
als extend to ſocieties, a principle ſome- 
thing reſembling the inſtinct of animals 
may, perhaps, ſuit mankind in their in- 
fant ſtate ; but then, as we advance in 
the arts of life, let us, as far az we are 
able, aſſert the native freedom of our 
ſouls ; and, after having been ſervilely go- 
verned like brutes, aſpire to the noble 
privilege of governing ourſelves like 
men. | 


If it may have been neceſſ ary to eſta- 
bliſh 
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bliſh ſomething by law concerning edu- 
cation, that neceſſity grows leſs every 
day, and encourages us to relax the bonds 
of authority, rather than bind them 
faſter. 


Secondly, this ſcheme of an eſtabliſh- 
ed mode of education would be preju- 
dicial to the great ends of civil ſociety. 
The great object of civil ſociety 1s the 
happineſs of the members of it, in the 
perfect and undiſturbed enjoyment of 
the more important of our natural rights, 
for the ſake of which, we voluntarily 
give up others of leſs conſequence to us. 
But whatever be the bleſſings of civil 
ſociety, they may be bought too dears It 
is certainly poſſible to ſacrifice too much, 
at leaſt more than is neceſſary to be ſa- 
crified for them, in order to produce the 
greateſt ſum of happineſs in the com- 
munity. Elſe why do we complain of 
tyrannical and oppreſſive governments? 
Is it not the meaning of all complaints 
of this kind, that, in ſuch governments, 
the ſubjects are deprived of their moſt 
important natural rights, without an 

equivalent 
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equivalent recompenſe ; that all the va- 
luable ends of civil government might 
be effectually ſecured, and the members 
of particular ſtates 5 much happier 
upon the whole, if they did not lie un- 
der thoſe reſtrictions. 


Now, of all the ſources of happineſs 
and enjoyment in human life, the do- 
meſtic relations are the moſt conſtant 
and copious. With our wives and chil- 
dren we neceſſarily paſs the greateſt part 
of our lives. The connections of friend- 
ſhip are ſlight in compariſon of this inti- 
mate domeſtic union. Views of intereſt 
or ambition may divide the neareſt 
friends, but our wives and children are, 
in general, inſeparably connected with 
us and attached to us. With them all 
our joys are doubled, and in their affec- 
tion and aſſiduity we find conſolation un- 
der all the troubles and diſquietudes of 
life. For the enjoyments which reſult 
from this moſt delightful intercourſe, all 
mankind, in all ages, have been ready to 
ſacrifice every thing; and for the inter- 
ruption of this intercourſe no compenſa- 

fti0n 
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tion whatever can be made by man. 
What then can be more juſtly alarming, 
to a man who has a true taſte for happi- 
neſs, than, either that the choice of his 
wife, or the education of his children 
ſhould be under the direction of perſons 
who have no particular knowledge of him, 
or particular affection for him, and whoſe 
views and maxims he might utterly diſ- 
like ? What proſpect of happineſs could 
a man have with ſuch a wife, or ſuch 
children * ? * 


It is poſſible indeed, that the preſer- 
vation of ſome civil ſocieties, ſuch as that 
of Sparta, may require this ſacrifice; but 
thoſe civil ſocieties muſt be wretchedly 
conſtituted to ſtand inneed of it, and had 
better be utterly diſſolved. Were I a 
memberof ſucha ſtate, thankful ſhould I 
be to its governors, if they would permit 
me peaceably to retire to any other 
country, where ſo great a ſacrifice was 
not required. Indeed, it is hardly poſ- 
ſible that a ſtate ſhould require any ſa- 
crifice, which I ſhould think of fo much 
. pr amd And, I doubtnot, ſo many 

others 
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others would be of the ſame mind, that 
there would ſoon be very little reaſon to 
complain of the too great increaſe of 
commerce in ſuch a country. This, hows 
ever, would render very neceſſary ano- 
ther part of our author's ſcheme; viz. 
putting a reſtraint upon travelling a- 
broad, leſt too many perſons ſhould be 
willing to leave ſuch a country, and have 
no inclination to return. 


If there be any natural rights which 
ought not to be ſacrificed to the ends of 
civil ſociety, and no politicians or moral- 
iſts deny but that there are ſome (the 
obligations of religion, for inſtance, being 
certainly of a ſuperior nature) it 1s even 
more natural to look for theſe rights 
among thoſe which reſpect a man's chil- 
dren, than among thoſe which reſpect 
himſelf ; becauſe nature has generally 
made them dearer to him than him- 


ſelf, 


If any 0 can be ſaid to be of God, 
and ſuch as ought not to be relinquiſhed 
at the command of man, it is that which 

=. we 
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we have of the education of our chil- 
dren, whom the divine being ſeems to 
have put under our immediate care; that 
we may inſtru them in ſuch principles, 
form them to ſuch manners, and give 
them ſuch habits of thinking and act- 
ing, as we ſhall judge to be of the greateſt 
importance to their preſent and future 
well being. 


I believe there 1s no father in the 
world (who, to a ſenſe of religion, joins 
a ſtrong ſenſe of parental affection) who 
would think his own liberty above halt 
indulged to him, when abridged in ſo 
tender a point, as that of providing, to 
his own ſatisfaction, for the good con- 
duct and happineſs of his offspring. 
Nature ſeems to have eſtabliſned ſuch a 
ſtrong connexion between a parent and 
his children, at leaſt during the firſt pe- 
riod of their lives, that to drag them 
from the aſylum of their natural guardi- 
ans, to force them to public places of 
education, and to inſtil into them religious 
ſentiments contrary to the judgment and 
choice of their parents, would be as cruel, 


as 
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as obliging a man to make the greateſt 
perſonal ſacrifice, even that of his con- 
ſcience, to the civil magiſtrate. 


What part of the perſecution which 
the proteſtants in France underwent did 
they complain of more feelingly, and 
with more juſtice, than that of their chil- 
dren being forced from them, and carri- 
ed to be educated in public monaſteries ? 
God forbid that the parental affections 
of free born Britons ſhould ever be put to 
ſo ſevere a trial! or to that which the 
poor Jews in Portugal ſuffered; many of 
whom cut the throats of their children, 
or threw- them into wells, and down pre- 
cipices, rather than ſuffer them to be 
dragged away to be educated under the 
direction of a popiſh inquiſition; think- 
ing the lives of their children a leſs ſacri- 
fice than that of their principles. 


It was a meaſure ſimilar to that which 
Dr. Brown recommends, at which the 
whole chriſtian world took the greateſt 
alarm that was ever given to it, in the 
reign of that great man, but inveterate 

Bad 1 gh enemy 
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enemy of chriſtianity, the emperor Ju- 
lian ; who would have {hut up the ſchools 
of chriſtians, and have forbidden them to 
teach rhetoric and philoſophy. Similar 
to this ſcheme, in its nature and tenden- 
cy, was the moſt odious meaſure of the 
molt odious miniſtry that ever fat at the 
helm of the Britiſh government, and 
which was providentially defeated the 
very day that it was to have been carried 
into execution; I mean thesCH18M BILL, 
patronized by the Tory miniſters in the 
latter end of the reign of queen Ann, 
Should theſe meaſures be reſumed, and 
purſued, Farewel, a long farewel to Eng- 
land's greatneſs ! Nor would this be ſaid 
in a haſty fit of unreaſonable deſpair. 
For, befides that ſuch a meaſure as this 
could not but have many extenſive con- 
ſequences; it is not to be doubted, but 
that whoever they be who do thus much, 
they both can and will do more. Such 
a ſcheme as this will never be puſhed 
for its own ſake only. 


In examining the preſent operation 
and utility of any ſcheme of policy, we 
ought 
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ought to take into conſideration the eaſe 
or the difficulty of carrying it into exe- 
cution. For if the diſturbance, which 
would be occaſioned by bringing it into 
execution, would be ſo great an incon- 
Venience, as to overbalance the good to 
be eftected by it, it were better never to 
attempt it. Now, though the doctor 
hath laid down no particular ſcheme of 
public and eſtabliſhed education, and 
therefore we cannot judge of the parti- 
cular difficulties which would attend the 
eſtabliſhing of it; yet, if it be ſuch as 
would anſwer the end propoſed by him, 
this difficulty would appear to me abſo- 
lutely inſuperable, in ſuch a country as 
England. 


Whatever be the religious, moral, and 
political principles, which are thought 
conducive to the good of the ſociety, if 
they muſt be efectually inſtilled into the 
infant and growig minds of the community, 
it can never be done without taking the 
children very early from their parents, 
and cutting off all communication with 
them, till they be arrived to maturity, 

H 3 and 
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and their judgments be abſolutely fixed. 
And if this author judged, that the reaſon 
why a ſcheme of this nature did not take 
place in Athens, was the difficulty of 
eſtabliſhing it, after the people were tole- 
rably civilized; he muſt certainly judge 
it to be infinitely more difficult, among 

a people ſo much farther advanced in 
a arts of life than the Athenians. 


He well obſerves, p. 53, that, © to 
te give children a public education where 
* no education had taken place, was natu- 
& ral and practicable ;” but he ſeems to be 
aware, that an attempt to carry any ſuch 
plan into execution, in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing period of a free and civilized ſtate, 
would be highly unnatural, without the 
leaſt probable hope of ſucceſs, and dan- 
2 to ſuch as took it in hand. For 

ſays, p. $52, that, © to effect a 

* change of government only is a work 
* ſufficient for the abilities of the greateſt 
* legiſlator ; but to overturn all the pre- 
* eſtabliſhed habits of the head and 
heart, to deſtroy or reverſe all the 
fixed aſſociations, maxims, manners, 
And 
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and principles, were a labour which 
„might well be ranked among the 
« moſt extravagant legends of fabulous 
„Greece.“ : 


What might be expected from the bu- 


ſineſs of education being lodged by the 
ſtate in the hands of any one ſet of men, 
may be imagined from the alarm which 
the Newtonian ſyſtem gave to all phi- 
loſophers at the time of its firſt publica- 
tion; and from hat paſſed at Oxford 
with reſpe& to Locke's Eſſay on the hu 
man underſtanding, which hath done fo 
much honour to the Engliſh nation in 
the eyes of all the learned world. We 
are told by the authors of Brographia 
Britannica, in the life of Mr. Locke, 
that © there was a meeting of the heads 
* of houſes at Oxford, where it was pro- 
* poſed to cenſure, and diſcourage the 
„reading of this Eſſay; and that, after 
various debates, it was concluded, that, 
« without any public cenſure, each head 
e of a houſe ſhall endeavour to prevent 
its being read in his own college,” 
This paſſed but a little before Mr. Locke's 

death, 
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death, and about fourteen years after 
the firſt publication of the Eſſay. 


Hitherto I have argued againſt eſta- 
bliſhed modes of education upon general 
principles, ſhewing how unfavourable 
they are to the great ends of civil ſo- 
ciety, with only occaſional references to 
the Engliſh conſtitution ; and in theſe 
arguments I have, — ſuppoſed 
theſe methods of education, whatever 
they be, actually eſtahliſhed, and to have 
operated to their ful extent. I ſhall 
now add, that, before theſe methods can 
be eſtabliſhed, and produce their full 
effect, they muſt occaſion a very conſi- 
derable alteration in the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, and almoſt inevitably deſtroy the 
freedom of it; ſo that the thing which 
would, in fact, be perpetuated, would 
not be the preſent conſtitution of Eng- 
land, but ſomething very different from 
it, and more deſpotic. An alteration of 
ſo great importance, which tends to de- 
feat one of the principal objects of this 
government, cannot but give juſt cauſe 
of alarm to every friend of the preſent 


happy 
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happy conſtitution and liberties of this 
country. In ſupport of this aſſertion, 
I defire no other argument than that 
with which Dr. Brown himſelf furniſhes 
me, from the influence he allows to 
education, operating, likewiſe, in the 
very manner which he deſcribes, and to 
the very end for which he adviſes the 
eſtabliſhing of its mode. | 


Education is conſidered by the doctor 
only in a political view, as uſeful to inſtil 
into the minds of youth particular max- 
ims of policy, and to give them an at- 
tachment to particular forms of it; or 
as tending to ſuperinduce ſuch habits of 
mind, and to give ſuch a general turn of 
thinking, as would correſpond with the 
genius of a particular ſtate. This edu- 
cation he would have to be univerſal and 
uniform; and indeed, if it were not ſo, 
it could not poſſibly anſwer the end pro- 
poſed. It muſt, therefore, be conducted 
by one ſet of men. But it is impoſſible 
to find any ſet of men, who ſhall have 
an equal regard to all the parts of our 
conſtitution ; and whatever part is neg- 

lected 
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lected in ſuch a ſyſtem of education, it 
cannot fail to be a ſufferer. 


The Engliſh government is a mixture 
of regal, ariſtocratical, and democratical 
power; and if the public education 
ſhould be more favourable to any one of 
theſe than to another, or more than its 
preſent importance in the conſtitution 
requires, the balance of the whole would 
neceſſarily be loſt. Too much weight 
would be thrown into ſome of the ſcales, 
and the conſtitution be overturned. If 
the Commons, repreſenting the body of 
the people, had the choice of theſe pub- 
lic inſtructors, which is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble, we ſhould ſee a republic riſe out of 
the ruins of our preſent government ; if 
the Lords, which 1s highly improbable, 
we ſhould, in the end, have an ariſto- 
cracy; and if the court had this nomi- 
nation, which it may be taken for grant- 
ed would be the caſe (as all the execu- 
tive power of the ſtate is already lodged 
in the hands of the ſovereign) it could 
not but occaſion a very dangerous acceſ- 
ſion of power to the crown; and we 

might 
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might juſtly expect a ſyſtem of education, 
principles, and manners favourable to 
deſpotiſm. Every man would be edu- 
cated with principles, which would lead 
him to concur with the views of the 
court. All that oppoſition from the 
country, which is ſo ſalutary in this na- 
tion, and ſo eſſential to the liberties of 
England, would be at an end. And 
when once the /p:rit of deſpotiſm was 
thus eſtabliſhed, and had triumphed over 
all oppoſition, we might ſoon expect to 
ſee the forms of it eſtabliſhed too, and 
thereby the very doors ſhut againſt old 
Engliſh liberty, and effectually guarded 
againſt the poſſibility of its return, ex- 
cept by violence ; which would then be 
the only method of its re-entrance. 


It is evident to common underſtand- 
ing, that the true ſpirit and maxims 
of a mixed government can no otherwiſe 
be continued, than by every man's edu- 
cating his children in his own way; 
and that if any one part provided for 
the education of the whole, that part 
would ſoon gain the aſcendancy; and, 
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if it were capable of it, would become 
the whole, Were a ſtate, for inſtance, 
to conſiſt of papiſts and proteſtants, and 
the papiſts to have the ſole power of edu- 
cation, proteſtantiſm would expire with 
that generation: whereas, if the papiſts 
and proteftants educated each their own 
children, the ſame proportion would 
continue to ſubſiſt between them, and 
the balance of power would remain the 
ſame. For the ſame reaſon the only 
method of preſerving the balance, which 
at preſent ſubſiſts among the ſeveral po- 
litical and religious parties in Great-Bri- 
tain, is for each to provide for the edu- 
cation of their own children. 


In this way, there will be a fair pro- 
ſpect of things continuing nearly upon 
their preſent footing, for a conſiderable 
time; but ſubject to thoſe gradual alterati- 
ons which, it may be hoped, will prove 
favourable to the beſt intereſts of the ſo- 
ciety upon the whole. Whereas, were 
the direction of the whole buſineſs of edu- 
cation thrown into the hands of the 


court, it would be ſuch an acceſſion of 
power 
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power to the regal part of our conſtitu- 
tion, as could not fail to alarm all the 
friends of civil liberty ; as all the friends 
of religious liberty would be juſtly 
alarmed, if it ſhould devolve upon the 
eſtabliſhed clergy. And it were the 
greateſt injuſtice to the good ſenſe of free 
born Britons, to ſuppoſe. the noble ſpirit 
of religious liberty, and a zeal for the 
rights of free inquiry confined within 
the narrow circle of Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


Conſidering the whole of what hath 
been advanced in this ſection, I think it 
ſufficiently appears, that education is a 
branch of civil liberty, which ought by 
no means to be ſurrendered into the hands 
of the magiſtrate; and that the beſt in- 
tereſts of ſociety require, that the right 
of conducting it ſhould be inviolably 
preſerved to individuals. 


SECTION 


SECTION v. 


0 Religious Liberty, and Tolera- 


tion in general. 


H E moſt important queſtion con- 

cerning the extent of civil go- 
vernment is, whether the civil magiſtrate 
ought to extend his authority to matters 
of religion; and the only method of 
deciding this important queſtion, as it 
appears to me, is to have recourſe at 
once to firſt principles, and the ultimate 
rule concerning every thing that reſpects 
a ſociety; viz. whether ſuch interference 
of the civil magiſtrate appear to be for 
the public good. And as all arguments 
a priori, in matters of policy, are apt to 
be fallacious, fact and experience ſeem to 
be our only ſafe guides. Now theſe, as 
far as our knowledge of hiſtory extends, 
declare clearly for no interference in this 
caſe at all, or, at leaſt, for as little as is 


poſſible. Thoſe ſocieties have ever en- 
joyed 
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joyed the moſt happineſs, and have been, 
ceterts paribus, in the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate, where the civil magiſtrates have 
meddled the leaſt with religion, and 
where they have the moſt cloſely con- 
fined their attention to what immediate- 
ly affects the civil intereſts of their fel- 
low citizens. 


Civil and religious matters (taking 
the words in their uſual aceeptation) 
ſeem to be ſo diſtin, that it can only 
be in very uncommon emergencies, 
where, for inſtance, religious quarrels 
among the members of the ſtate riſe very 
high, that the civil magiſtrate can have 
any call, or pretence, for interfering 
with religion. 


It is, indeed, impoſſible to name any 
two things, about which men are con- 
cerned, ſo remote in their nature, but 
that they have ſome connections and mu- 
tual influences; but were I aſked what 
two things I ſhould think to be in the 
leaſt danger of being confounded, and 
which even the ingenuity of man could 

find 
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find the leaſt pretence for involving toge- 
ther, I ſhould ſay the things that relate 
to this life, and thoſe that relate to the 
life to come, Defining the object of civil 
government, in'the moſt extenſive ſenſe, 
to be the making proviſion for the ſecure 
and comfortable enjoyment of this life, 
by preventing one man from injuring 
another in his perſon or property; I 
ſhould think the office of the civil ma- 
giſtrate to be in no great danger of being 
incroached upon, by the methods that 
men might think proper to take, to pro- 
vide for their happineſs after death. 


All the civil ſocieties we enter into in 
this life will be diſſolved by death. 
When this life is over, I ſhall not be 
able to claim any of the privileges of 
an Engliſhman; I ſhall not be bound by 
any of the laws of England, nor ſhall 
I owe any allegiance to its ſovereign, 
When, therefore, my ſituation in a fu- 
ture life ſhall have no connection with 
my privileges or obligations as an Eng- 
liſhman, why ſhould thoſe perſons who 
make laws for Engliſhmen interfere with 

£ my 
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my conduct, with reſpect to a ſtate, to 
which their power does not extend. Be- 
ſides, we know that infinite miſchiefs 
have ariſen from this interference of 
government in the buſineſs of religion; 
and we have yet ſeen no inconvenience 
to have ariſen from the want, or the re- 
laxation of it. 


The fine country of Flanders, the moſt 
flouriſhing and opulent then in Europe, 
was abſolutely ruined, paſt recovery, by 
the mad attempt of Philip the ſecond, 
to introduce the popiſh inquiſition into 
that country. France was greatly hurt 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantz ; 
whereas England was a great gainer on 
both occaſions, by granting an afylum 
for thoſe perſecuted induſtrious people ; 
who repaid us for our kindneſs, by the 
introduction of many uſeful arts and ma- 
nufactures, which were the foundation 
of our preſent commerce, riches, and 
power. 


Penſ vile flouriſhed much more 


than New OT or than any other T 
e 
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the Engliſh ſettlements in North Ame- 
rica, evidently in conſequence of giving 
more liberty in matters of religion, at its 

firſt eſtablihment. Holland has found 
its advantage in the indulgence ſhe gives 
to a greatvariety of religious perſuaſions, 
England has alſo been much more flou- 
riſhing and happy, ſince the ęſtabliſb- 
ment, as 1t may properly enough be ſtiled, 
of the diſſenting method of worſhip, by 
what is commonly called the act of tole- 
ration. And all the ſenſible part of Eu- 
rope concur in thinking, both that the 
Poliſh diſſidents have a right to all the 
privileges of other Poliſh citizens; and 
that it would be mach happier for that 
country if their claims were quietly ad- 
\ mitted ; and none but intereſted bigots 
oppoſed their demands. | 


If we look a little farther off from 
home, let it be ſaid, what inconvenience 
did Jenghis Khan, Tamerlane, and other 
eaſtern conquerors ever find from leaving 
religion to its natural courſe in the 
countries they ſubdued, and from having 
_ chriſtians, mahometans, and a variety of 


pagans 
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pagans under the ſame form of civil go- 
vernment ? Are not both chriſtianity and 
mohammedaniſm, in fact, eſtabliſhed 
(the former at leaſt fully tolerated) in 


Turkey; and what inconvenience, worth 


mentioning, has ever ariſen from it ? 


Pity it is then, that more and fairer 
experiments are not made; when, judg- 
ing from what 1s paſt, the conſequences 
of unbounded liberty, in matters of reli= 
gion, promiſe to be ſo very favourable to 
the beſt intereſts of mankind. 


I am aware, that the connexion be- 


tween civil and religious affairs, will be 


urged for the neceſſity of ſome inter- 
ference of the legiſlature with religion ; 
and, as I obſerved before, I do not deny 
the connection. But as this connection 
has always been found to be the greateſt 
in barbarous nations, and imperfect go- 
vernments, to which it lends an uſeful 
aid; it may be preſumed, that it is gra- 
dually growing leſs neceſſary; and that, 
in the preſent advanced ſtate of human 
ſociety, there is very little occaſion for 

a It. 
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it. For my own part, I have no appre- 
henſion, but that, at this day, the laws 
might be obeyed very well without any 
eccleſiaſtical ſanctions, enforced by the 


civil magiſtrate. 


Not that I think religion will ever be 


a matter of indifference in civil ſociety : 


that is impoſſible, if the word be un- 
derſtood in its greateſt latitude, and by 
religion we mean that principle where- 
by men are influenced by the dread of 
evil, or the hope of reward from any 
unknown and inviſible cauſes, whether 
the good or evil be expected to take 
place in this world or another; compre- 
hending enthuſiafm, ſuperſtition, and 
every ſpecies of falſe religion, as well as 
the true. Nor is ſuch an event at all de- 
ſirable; nay, the more juſt motives men 
have to the ſame good actions, the bet- 
ter; but religious motives may ſtill ope- 
rate in favour of the civil laws, without 
ſuch a connection as has been formed 
between them in ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments; and, I think, this end would be 
anſwered even better without that con- 
nection. 4 
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In all the modes of religion, which 
ſubſiſt among mankind; however ſub- 
verſive of virtue they may be in theory, 
there is ſome. ſalvo for good morals ; ſo 
that, in fact, they * the more eſ- 
ſential parts, at leaſt, of that conduct, 
which the good order of ſociety requires. 
Beſides, it might be expected, that if all 
the modes of religion were equally pro- 
tected by the civil magiſtrate, they would 
all vie with one another, which ſhould 
beſt deſerve that protection. This, 
however, is, in fact, all the alliance 
that can take place between religion and 
civil policy, each enforcing the ſame 
conduct by different motives. Any other 
alliance between church and fate is only 
the alliance of different ſorts of worldly 
minded men, for their temporal emo 
lument. 


If I be urged with the horrid cel 
of the anabaptiſts in Germany, about 
the time of the reformation; of the Le- 
vellers in England, during the civil wars; 
and the ſhocking practices of that peo- 


ple in Aſia, from whom we. borrow, the 
$8. 64 term 
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term aſſalſin; I anſwer, that, beſides its 
being abſolutely chimerical to apprehend 
any ſuch extravagances at preſent, and 
that they can never ſubſiſt long; ſuch 
outrages as theſe, againſt the peace of ſo- 
ciety, may be reſtrained by the civil ma- 
giſtrate, without his troubling himſelf 
about religious opinions. If a man com- 
mit murder, let him be puniſhed as a 
murderer, and let no regard be paid to 
his plea of conſcience for committing 
the action; but let not the opinions, 
which led to the action be meddled 
with: for then, it is probable, that more 
harm will be done than good, and, that 
for a ſmall evident advantage, riſque will 
be run of endleſs and unknown evils ; or 
If the civil magiſtrate never interfere in 
religion but in ſuch caſes as thoſe before 
mentioned, the friends of liberty will 
have no great reaſon to complain. Con- 
ſidering what great encroachments have 
been made upon their rights in ſeveral 
countries of Europe, they will be ſatis- 
fed if part of the load be removed. 
They will fupport themſdlves with the 
Z hope, that, as the ſtate will certainly 
| find 
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find a ſolid advantage in every relaxation 
of its claim upon men's conſciences, it 
will relax more and more of its pre- 
tended rights; till, at laſt, religious opi- 
nions, and religious actions, be as free as 
the air we breathe, or the light of the 
common ſun. 


Iacknowledge, with the ſtateſman, that 
the proper object of the civil magiſtrate is 
the peace and well being of ſociety, and 
that whatever tends to diſturb that peace 
and well being, properly comes under his 
cogniſance. I acknowledge ſeveral religi- 
ous and moral, as well as political princi- 
ples have a near connection with the well 
being of ſociety. But, as was more fully 
explained before, there are many caſes, 
in which the happineſs of ſociety is near- 
ly concerned, in which it would, never- 
theleſs, be the greateſt impropriety for 
the civil magiſtrate to interfere; as in 
many of the duties of private life, the 
obligations of gratitude, &c. In all ſuch 
caſes,, where the well being of ſociety 1s 
moſt nearly concerned, the civil magi- 


{ſtrate has no right to interfere, unleſs he 
can 
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can do it to good purpoſe. There is no 
difterence, I apprehend, to be made in 
this caſe, between the right, and the v0 
dom of interference. If the interference 
would be for the good of the ſociety up- 
on the whole, it is wiſe, and right; if it 
would do more harm than good, it is 
fooliſh and wrong. Let the ſagacious 


ſtateſman, therefore, confider, whether 


the interference of the civil magiſtrate 
be, in its own nature, calculated to pre- 
vent the violation of the religious and 
moral principles he may with to enforce. 
I think it is clear, that when they are in 


danger of being violated, his preſence is 


ſo far from tending to remedy the evil, 
that it muſt neceſſarily inflame it, and 
make it worſe. 

It is univerſally underſtood, that Rx 4- 
SON anG AUTHORI TY aretwothings, and 
that they have generally been oppoſed to 
one another. The hand of power, there- 
fore, on the fide of any ſet of principles 
cannot but be a ſuſpicious circumſtance. 
And though the injunction of the ma- 
giſtrate may filence voices, it multiphes 
a whiſpers ; 
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whiſpers; and thoſe whiſpers are the 
things at which he has the mat reaſon 
to be alarmed. 


Beſides, it is univerſally true, thifit 
vrhere the civil magiſtrate has the greateſt 
pretence for interfering in religious and 
moral principles, his interference (ſuppoſ- 
ing there were no impropriety in it) is 
the leaſt neceſſary. If the opinions and 
principles in queſtion, be evidently ſub- 
verſive of all religion and all civil ſociety, 
they muſt be evidently falſe, and eaſy to 
refute; ſo that there can be no danger 
of their ſpreading ; and the patrons of 
them may {ately be ſuffered to maintain 


them in the moſt open manner they 
chuſe. 


To mention thoſe religious and moral 
principles which Dr. Brown produces, as 
the molt deſtructive to the well being of 
ſociety; namely, that there 1s no God, 
and that there is no faith to be lept with 
heretics. So far am I from being of his 
opinion, that it is neceſſary to guard 
againſt theſe principles by ſevere penal- 

ties, 
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ties, and not to tolerate thoſe who main- 
tain them, that I think, of all opinions, 
ſurely ſuch as theſe have nothing formi- 
dable or alarming in them. They can 
ve no terrors but what the magiſtrate 
himſelf, by his ill-jadged oppoſition, 
may give them. Perſecution may pro- 
cure friends to any cauſe, and poſſibly to 
this, but hardly any thing elſe can do it, 
It is unqueſtionable, that there are more 
atheiſts and infidels of all kinds in Spain 
and Italy, where religion is ſo well 
ee than in England; and it is, per- 
aps, principally owing to the laws in 
favour of chriſtianity, that there are fo 
many deiſts in this country. 


For my own part, I cannot help think- 

ing the principles of Dr. Brown very 
dangerous in a free ſtate, and therefore 
cannot but wiſh they were exterminated. 
But I ſhould not think that ſilencing him 
would be the beſt method of doing it. 
No, let him, by all means, be encourag- 
ed in making his ſentiments public; both 
that their dangerous tendency, and 


their futility may more clearly appear. 
Had 
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Had I the direction of the preſs, he 
ſhould be welcome to my imprimatur for 
any thing he ſhould pleaſe to favour the 
world with; and ready, if I know my- 
ſelf, ſhould I be, to furniſh him with 
every convenience in my power for that 
purpoſe. It is for the intereſt of truth 
that every thing be viewed in fair and 
open day light, and it can only be ſome 
ſiniſter purpoſe that is favoured by dark- 
neſs or concealment of any kind. My 
ſentiments may be fallacious, but if no 
body were allowed to write againſt me, 
how could that fallacy be made to ap- 
pear? Be the prayer of the magnanimous 
Ajax ever mine, 

Tlamoov d“ aldem, dos 3” oe, ova. 

Ey de Qau nai onEooov Homer. Lib. 17. v. 646. 


This writer artfully mentions only 
three opinions or principles, one under 
each claſs of religion, morals, and politics, 
as neceſſary to be guarded by civil penal- 
ties, and not to be tolerated ; and, no 
doubt, he has choſen thoſe principles 
which a friend to his country would 
moſt wiſh to have ſuppreſſed, and with 

| regard 
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regard to which, he would leaſt ſcrupu- 
louſly examine the means that might be 
uſed to ſuppreſs them. This, Britons, 
is the method in which arbitrary power 
has ever been introduced; and is well 
known to have been the method uſed 
by the thirty tyrants of Athens. They 
firſt cut off perſons the moſt generally 
obnoxious, and ſuch as the ſtanding laws 
could not reach; and even that intel- 
ligent people were ſo far duped by their 
reſentment, that they were not aware, 
that the very ſame methods, might be 
employed to take off the worthieſt men 
nin the city. And if ever arbitrary 


power ſhould gain ground in England, 
it will be by means of the ſeeming 


neceſſity of having recourſe to illegal 
e in order to come at opinions 

r., perſons generally obnoxious. But 
þ theſe illegal practices have once 
been authorized, and have paſſed into pre- 
cedents, all perſons, and all opinions will 
lie at the mercy of the prime miniſter, 
who will animadvert upon whatever 

gives him umbrage. 


Happy 


* 
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Happy would it be for the unſuſpect- 
ing ſons of liberty, if their enemies 
would ſay, at firſt, how far they meant 
to proceed againſt them. To ſay, as 
Dr. Brown does, that there are many 
opinions and principles which ought not 
to be tolerated, and to inſtance only in 
three, is very ſuſpicious and alarming. 
Let him ſay, in the name of all the 
friends of liberty, I challenge him, or 
any of his friends to ſay, how many 
more he has thought proper not to men- 
tion, and what they are; that we may 
not admit the foot of arbitrary power, 
before we ſee what ſize of a body the 
monſter has to follow it. | | 


Such is the connection and gradation 
of opinions, that if once we admit there 
are /ome which ought to be guarded by 
civil penalties, it will ever be impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh, to general ſatisfaction, be- 
tween thoſe which may be tolerated, and 
thoſe which may not. No two men liv- . 
ing, were they queſtioned ſtrictly, 
would give the ſame liſt of ſuch funda- 
mentals. Far eaſier were it to diſtin- 


guiſh 
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guiſh the exact boundaries of the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
in nature, which yet naturaliſts find to 
be impoſſible. But a happy circum- 
ſtance it is for human ſociety, that, in 
religion and morals, there is no neceſſity 
to diſtinguiſh them at all. The more 
important will guard themſelves by their 
own evidence, and the leſs important 
do not deſerve to be guarded. 


Political principles, indeed, may re- 
quire penal ſanctions; but then it is for 
the very ſame reaſon that religious and 
moral principles require none. It is be- 
cauſe they do not carry their own evi- 
dence along with them. Governments 
actually eſtabliſhed muſt guard them- 
ſelves by penalties and intolerance, be- 
cauſe forms of government, and perſons 
preſiding in them, being nearly arbitrary, 
it may not be very evident that a diffe- 
rent government, or different gover- 
nors, would not be better for a ſtate. 
Laws relating to treaſon are to be con- 
ſidered as ariſing from the principle of 
ſelf- preſervation. But even with re- 

| N | ſec 
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ſpect to civil government, it is better not 
to guard every thing ſo ſtrongly as that 
no alteration can ever be made 1n it. 
Nay, alterations are daily propoſed, and 
daily take place in our civil government, 
in things both of great and ſmall conſe- 
quence. They are improvements 1n 
religion only that receive no counte- 
nance from the ſtate: a fate fingular and 
hard ! 


Beſides, ſo many are the ſubtle diſ- 
tinctions relating to religion and morals, 
that no magiſtrate or body of magi- 
ſtrates, could be ſuppoſed to enter into 
them; and yet, without entering into 
them, no laws they could make would 
be effectual. To inſtance in the firſt of 
Dr. Brown's principles, and the moſt 
eſſential of them, viz. the being of a 
God. The magiſtrate muſt define ſtrict- 
ly what he means by the term God, for 
otherwiſe Epicureans and Spinozilts 
might be no atheiſts ; or Arians or Atha- 
naſians might be obnoxious to the law. 
The magiſtrate muſt likewiſe puniſh, not 
only thoſe who directly maintain the 

principles 
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principles of Atheiſm (for evaſions are 
ſo eaſy to find, that ſuch laws would 
hurt no body) but he muſt puniſh thoſe 
who do it indirectly; and what opinions 
are there not, in religion, morals, and 
even natural philoſophy, which might 
not be ſaid to lead to Atheiſm? The 
doctrine of equivocal generation, for 
inſtance, might certainly be thought of 
this kind, as well as many others, 
which have been very harmleſsly main- 
tained by many good chriſtians, 


I am ſenſible, that in the few par- 
ticulars which Dr. Brown has thought 
proper to mention, his intolerant prin- 
ciples are countenanced by Mr. Locke; 


but, as far as I can recollect, theſe are 


all the opinions which he would 
not tolerate; whereas this writer aſ- 
ſerts there are many; ſo that he muſt 
provide himſelf with ſome other au- 
thority for the reſt. Beſides I make 
no doubt, the great Mr. Locke would, 
without the leaſt reluctance, have given 
up any of his aſſertions, upon find- 
ing ſo bad an uſe made of them, and 

that 


. 
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that the conſequenees of them were ſo 
very unfavourable to his own great ob- 
jet, and contradictory to his leading 
principles ; and that he would, with 
indignation, have given up any adhe- 
rents toarbitrary power, who, from ſuch 
a pretence as this, ſhould have claimed 
his protection from the generous pur- 
ſuit of the friends of liberty, of rea- 
ſon, and of mankind. After all, the 


controverſy is not about men, but prin- 


ciples. And ſo great an enemy as Mr. 
Locke, to all authority in matters of 
opinion, would not have been ſo incon- 
ſiſtent as to have excepted his own. 


It will be ſaid, that a regard to liberty 
itſelf muſt plead for one exception to the 
principles of toleration. The papiſts, it 
is alledged, are ſuch determined enemies 
to liberty, civil and eccleſiaſtical, and ſo 
effectually alienated from the intereſts 
of a proteſtant country and government, 
that proteſtants, who have a regard for 
their own ſafety, and the great cauſe in 
which they are engaged, cannot tolerate 
them, If * it, it is at their own 


K peril; 
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peril ; ſo that the perſecution of papiſts 
is, in fact, nothing more than a diate 
of ſelf-preſervation. 


This plea, I own, 1s plauſible; and 
two centuries ago it 1s no wonder it had 
. conſiderable weight; but perſecution by 
proteflants, in this enlightened age, ap- 
pears ſo utterly repugnant to the great 
principle of their cauſe, that I with they 
would view it in every point of light, 
before they ſeriouſly adopt any. ſuch 
meaſure. And I cannot help thinking, 
that the reſult of a more mature conſi- 
deration of this ſubject will not be to 
render evil for evil to our old mother 
church, but rather a more indulgent 
treatment than we have as yet vouch- 
ſafed to afford her. 


In the firſt place, I cannot imagine 
that the increaſe of popery, in theſe 
kingdoms, will ever be ſo conſiderable, 
as to give any juſt alarm to the friends 
of liberty. All the addreſs and aſſiduity 
of man cannot, certainly, recommend ſo 
abſurd a ſyſtem of faith and practice to 


any 
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any but the loweſt and moſt illiterate of 
our common people, who can never 
have any degree of influence in the ſtate. 
The number of popiſh gentry muſt grow 
leſs ; partly through the influence of 
faſhion, and partly through the con- 
viction of thoſe who have a liberal 
education, which will neceſſarily throw 
proteſtant books into their hands. 


The French tranſlator of Warburton's 
Alliance, in an addreſs to Cardinal Fleury, 
(in which he recommends ſuch a ſyſtem 
of church eſtabliſhment and toleration 
as this of the Biſhop of Glouceſter) ob- 
ſerves, that the number of Roman ca- 
tholicks in England diminiſhes every 
day, and that the only reaſon why they 


are not ſo good ſubjects in this country, 


as they are in Holland, 1s, that they are 
under more reſtraints here. 


If the popiſh prieſts and miſſionaries 
have the ſucceſs which it is pretended 


they have, I am almoſt perſuaded, that 


the moſt effectual arguments they have 
employed for this purpoſe, have been 
2 drawn 


7 
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drawn from the rigour of our preſent 
laws reſpecting the papiſts. They tell 

the people, that, conſcious of the weak- 
neſs of our cauſe, we dare not give them 
full liberty to teach and exerciſe their 
religion ; knowing that the excellency of 
it is ſuch, that, if it were publicly exhi- 
bited, it would attract univerſal admira- 
tion; and that what we are not able to 
filence by argument, we ſuppreſs by 
force. 


Beſides, the traces and remains of 
popery are ſo ſtriking in the book of 
common prayer, and in the whole of 
our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, that the 
derivation of it from the popiſh ſyſtem 
cannot be concealed; and hence it may 
not be difficult for an artful papiſt, to 
perſuade many of the common people 
to quit the ſhadow, and have recourſe to 
the ſubſtance; to abandon the intereſts 
of an apoſtate child, and adopt that of 
its ancient and venerable parent. 


Let the church ot England chen, be- 


: fore it be too late, make a farther re- 
| formation 
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formation from popery, and leave fewer 
of the ſymbols of the Romiſh church 
about her ; and the ideas of her mem- 
bers being more remote from eve ry thing 
that has any connection with popery, 
the popiſh miſſionaries will have much 
more difficulty in making them compre- 

hend and reliſh it. A convert to popery 
from any of the ſects of proteſtant diſſen- 
ters (who are farther removed from the 
popiſh ſyſtem than the church of Eng- 
land) 1s very rarely heard of, And 
this effect is not owing to any particular 
care of their miniſters to guard their 
hearers againſt popery; but becauſe the 
whole ſyſtem of their faith and practice 
is ſo contrary to it, that even the com— 
mon people among them, would as ſoon 
turn mahometans, or Pagans, as become 
* 


Inſtead, then, of uſing more rigour 
with the papiſts, let us allow them a full 
toleration. We Thould, at leaſt, by this 
means, be better judges of their num- 
ber, and increaſe. And I alſo think 
they would be much leſs formidable in 

K 3 theſe 
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theſe circumſtances, than they are at 
preſent. If they be enemies, an open 
enemy is leſs dangerous than a ſecret one. 
And if our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhmenc 
muſt not be reformed, and removed far- 
ther from popery ; let the clergy, as the 
beſt ſuccedaneum for ſuch an effeQual 
antidote . againſt their poiſon, ſhow 
more zeal in the diſcharge of their pa- 
rochial duties, and give more attention 
to their flocks. Half the zeal which 
the papiſts employ, to make converts, 
would be more than ſufficient to prevent 
any from being made. Whoſe buſineſs 
is it to counteract the endeavours of the 
popiſh emiſſaries, but thoſe whom the 
ſtate has appointed the guardians of the 
people in ſpiritual matters ; and what is 
their calling in the aid of the civil pow- - 
er, but an acknowledgement of a neg- 
lect or their proper duty ? 


It may be Laid, that the 3 
fituation of this country ſhould be a 
motive with all the friends of our happy 
. conſtitution, to keep a watchful eye over 
5 — ſince a popiſh religion may, 


at 
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at length, fix a popiſh pretender upon 
the throne of theſe kingdoms. Seriouſly 
as this argument for perſecution might 
have been urged formerly, I cannot help 
thinking that, ever ſince the laſt rebellion, 
the apprehenſion on which it is ground- 
ed, is become abſolutely chimerical, and 
therefore that it does not deſerve a ſerious 
anſwer. After the pope himſelf has re- 
fuſed to acknowledge the heir of the Stu- 
art family to be king of England, what 
can a papiſt, as ſuch, have to plead for 
him ? And, for my own part, I make no 
doubt, there are men of good ſenſe a- 
mong the popiſh gentry, at leaſt, and 
perſons of property of that perſuaſion, 
as well as among perſons of other reli- 
gious profeſſions; and therefore, that if 
they lay under fewer civil diſadvantages, 
they would not only chearfully acquieſce 


in, but would become zealouſly attached 


to our excellent form of free government ; 
and that, upon any emergency, they 


would bravely ſtand up for it, proteſtant 


as it is, in oppoſition to any popiſh ſyſtem 
of arbitrary power whatever. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, when a popiſh country is at 
this very time,“ ſhowing us an example 
of a toleration, more perfect, in ſeveral 
reſpeAs, than any which the church of 
England allows to thoſe who diſſent from 
her, is it not time to advance a little 
farther ? Political conſiderations may 
juſtly be allowed to have ſome weight 
in this caſe. France may reaſonably be 
expected to follow, and improve upon 
the example of Poland; and if we do 
not make ſome ſpeedy improvement of 
liberty, that great and indefatigable 
rival power, by one maſter ſtroke of 
policy, may almoſt depopulate this great 
and flourſhing kingdom, 


We often hear it ſaid, that if France 
grows wiſe, and admits of toleration, 
England 1s undone. Novelty, and a 
milder climate, will, no doubt, attract 
multitudes; and whenever the French 
make a reformation, as their minds are 
much more enlightened, than thoſe of 
the Engliſh reformers were, when our 


preſent 
* Written in 1768. 
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preſent eſtabliſhment was fixed, their 
reformation will, 1n all probability, be 
much more perfect than ours. And if 
the French through our folly, and the 
ambition, avarice, or baſeneſs of ſome 
ſpiritual dignitaries, ſhould be permitted 
to take the lead in this noble work, and 
our emulation be not rouſed by their ex- 
ample, the future motto of England 
may, with too much propriety, be taken 
from Bacon's ſpeaking ſtatue, TI ME 1s 
PAST. 


SECTION VL 


Some d ten that have been 
made on the ſubje@ of religious 
liberty, and toleration conſidered. 


N order to illuſtrate ſome of the fun- 
damental principles of religious hber- 
ty, I beg the reader's indulgence while I 
animadvert on a few diſtinctions that 


have been ſuggeſted by ſome perſons who 
have 
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have written, at different times, on this 
ſubject, and which I think have tended 
to introduce confuſton into our ideas 
concerning it. Many of my readers may 
think ſome of the caſes I ſhall mention, 
unworthy of the notice I have taken of 
them, but I hope they will excuſe my 
giving them a place in this ſection, when 
they conſider that it is, at leaſt, poſſible 
they may. have occaſioned ſome difficulty 
to other perſons, unuſed to theſe ſpecula- 
tions, 


I. Religion is ſometimes conſidered as 
of a perſonal, and ſometimes as of a po- 
litical nature. In ſome meaſure, indeed, 
every thing that concerns individuals 
muſt affect the ſocieties which they com- 
poſe ; but it by no means follows, that 
it is, therefore, right, or wi/e for ſoci- 
eties (i. e. mankind collectively taken) 
to intermeddle with every thing, ſo as 
to make laws, and appoint ſanctions 
concerning every thing; becauſe, in 
numberleſs caſes, more confuſion and 
inconvenience would neceſſarily ariſe 
from the interference, than from the 

want 
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want of it; ſince individuals are, in many 
reſpects, better ſituated for the purpoſe 
of judging and providing for themſelves 

than magiſtrates, as ſuch, can be. 


Theſe, and many other reaſons, lead 
me to conſider the buſineſs of religion, 
and every thing fairly connected with 
it, as intirely a per/onal concern, and al- 
together foreign to the nature, object, 
and uſe of civil magiſtracy. 


Beſides, there is ſomething in the na- 
ture of religion that makes it more than 
out of the proper ſphere, or province of 
the civil magiſtrate to intermeddle with 
it. The duties of religion, properly un- 
derſtood, ſeem to be, in ſome meaſure, 
incompatible with the interference of 
the civil power. For the purpoſe and 
object of religion neceſſarily ſuppole the 
powers of individuals, and a reſponſibility, 
which is the conſequence of thoſe pow- 
ers; ſo that the civil magiſtrate, by 
taking any of thoſe powers from indi- 
viduals, and aſſuming them to himſelf, 
doth ſo far incapacitate them for the 

| | duties 
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duties of religion. If, for inſtance, I 

be commanded by divine authority to 
fearch the ſcriptures, and the magiſtrate 
forbid me the uſe of them, how can ! 
diſcharge my duty ? And for the ſame 
reaſon, I muſt think the authority of 
the magiſtrates oppoſed to that of God, 
in every caſe in which human laws im- 
pede the uſe of my faculties in matters 
of rehgion. 


As a being capable of immortal life 
(which is a thing of infinitely more con- 
ſequence to me than all the political 
confiderations of this world) I muſt en- 
deavour to render myſelf acceptable to 
God, by ſuch diſpofitions and ſuch con- 
duct, as he has required, in order to fit 
me for future happineſs. For this pur- 
poſe, it is evidently requiſite, that T dili- 
gently uſe my reaſon, in order to make 

myſelf acquainted with the will of God ; 

and alſo that I have liberty to do what- 
ever I believe he requires, provided I do 
not moleſt my fellow creatures by fach 
aſſumed liberty. But all human eſta- 
bliſkments, as ſuch, obſtruct freedom of 


* 
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inquiry in matters of religion, by lay- 
ing an undue bias upon the mind, if 
they be not ſuch, as by their expreſs 
conſtitutions prevent all inquiry, and 
preclude every poſlible effect of it. 


Chriſtianity, by being a more ſpiritual 
and moral conſtitution than any other 
form of religion that ever appeared in 
the world, requires men to think and act 
for themſelves more accurately than any 
other. But human eſtabliſhments, by 
calling off men's attention from the 
commandments of God to thoſe of men, 
tend to defeat the great ends of religion. 
They are, therefore, incompatible with 
the genius of chriſtianity. 


II. In examining the right of the civil 
magiſtrate to eſtabliſh any mode of reli- 
gion, or that of the ſubject to oppoſe it, 
the goodneſs. of the religion, or of the 
mode of it, is not to be taken into the 
queſtion ; but only the propriety (which is 
the ſame with the ut:{:ty) of the civil ma- 
giſtrate as ſuch, interfering in the buſineſs. 
For what the magiſtrate may think to be 

very 
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very juſt, and even conducive to the good 
of ſociety, the ſubject may think to be 
wrong, and hurtful to it. If a chriſtian 
magiſtrate hath a right to eſtabliſh any 
mode of the chriſtian religion, or the 
chriſtian religion in general, a Mahome- 
tan governor muſt have the ſame right 
to eſtabliſh the Mahometan religion ; 
and no liberty can be claimed by a chri- 
ſian under a Mahometan government, 
to exerciſe the chriſtian religion, that 


may not, in the ſame degree, be claimed 


by a Mahometan ſubject of a chriſtian 
government, to exerciſe the Mahometan 
religion. Alfo, if it beunreaſonable and 
oppreſhve to oblige chriſtian ſubjects to 
ſupport the Mahometan religion, it is 
equally unreaſonable and oppreſſive to 
oblige a Mahometan to ſupport the chri- 
ſtian religion, in the place where he re- 


_ tides; or to oblige chriſtians of one de- 


nomination to ſupport another mode of 
it, which they do not approve. : 


The authority of God and conſcience 


may always, with equal juſtice, be op- 


poſed to human authority ; and the ap- 
| peal 
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peal of Peter and John to the Jewiſh 
magiſtrates, concerning their obligation 
to obey God rather than man, will equally 
ſerve a Proteſtant in a Popiſh eſtabliſh- 
ment, or a Diſſenter of any kind in a 
Proteſtant one. It 1s of no avail to the 
Papiſt, or the Proteſtant, in any eſtabliſh- 
ment, to pretend that the religion they 
enforce is true, or that it is the ſame, in 
general, with that which thoſe who diſ- 
ſent from them profeſs ; becauſe the Pro- 
teſtant and the Diſſenter do not object 
to the eſtabliſhment in thoſe reſpects in 
which they believe it to be true, but in 
thoſe in which they believe it to be falſe, 
and to require them to believe and do. 
what their conſcience diſapproves. And 
for a Proteſtant of any denomination 
whatever, to maintain his own right to 
reſiſt the impoſitions of a Popiſh govern- 
ment, and at the ſame time to inſiſt up- 
on a right to impoſe upon his fellow 
chriſtians of other Proteſtant denomina- 
tions, is too abſurd to admit of a formal 
refutation. = 


HE 
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III. Some perſons, of narrow minds, 
may be ready to admit of a plea for the 
toleration of all ſeats of Proteſtants. 
They may bear them ſome degree of 
good will, as brethren, or at leaſt, as 
diftant relations, though the blood in their 
veins benotequally pure with their own; 
but, in order to demonſtrate that there 
may be a licentiouſneſs in toleration, 
and that we muſt ſtop ſomewhere, they 
ſay, © What muſt we do with heathens 
“ and atheiſts.” I anſwer, the very ſame 
that you, chriſtians, would wiſh that 
heathens and atheiſts, in your fituation, 
ſhould do to you, being in theirs.” If 
your party has been ſo long in power, 
that you cannot, even in ſuppoſition, ſe- 
parate the idea of it from that of the 
authority which has been ſo long con- 
need with it; read the hiſtory of the 
primitive church, and ſee what it was 
that the firſt chriſtians wiſhed and plead- 
ed for, under the Pagan emperors. Read 
the antient chriſtian apologies ; and do 
the infidels of the preſent age the juſtice 
to put them, or at leaſt part of them, in- 

to their mouths, n 
* IV. 
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IVV. Others have the moderation and 


good ſenſe to admit the reaſonableneſs of 
perſons being allowed to judge for them= 
ſelves, and to think as they pleaſe in mat- 

ters of religion, and even to. exerciſe 
whatever mode, of religion their conſci- 
ences. approve of; but they will not ad- 
mit of any thing that has a tendency to 
increaſe the obnoxious ſect; no publi- 
cation of books, or other attempts to 
make proſelytes; not even a refleQtion 
upon the eſtabliſhed religion, though it 
be neceſſary to a vindication of their 
own. But what fignifies a privilege of 
judging for ourſelves, if we have not the 
neceſſary means of forming a right judg- 
ment, by the peruſal of books contain- 
ing the evidence of both ſides of the 
queſtion? What ſome diſtinguiſh by the 
names of active and paſ/rue oppoſition to 
an eſtabliſhed religion, differ only in 
name and degree. To defend myſelf, 
and to attack my adverſary, is, in many 
caſes, the very fame thing, and the one 
cannot be done without the other. | 


1 Beſides, 
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Beſides, the perſons who make uſe of 
this diſtinction, ſhould conſider that, for 
the reaſons they alledge, the Jewiſh ru- 
lers did right to forbid Peter and John 
to preach, or to teach, in the name of 
Jeſus of Nazareth, and that Peter and 
John did wrong in not ſubmitting to that 
prohibition. They ſhould confider that 
the primitive chriſtians, under heathen 
governments, had no right, according 
to their maxims, to any thing more than 
the private exerciſe of their worſhip, and 
that they offended againſt. the power. 
that then were, and that were ordazned of 
God, when they wrote their excellent 

books, and took the pains they did to 
| propagate their religion among all ranks 
of men, and among all nations of. the 
world; though they acted in obedience 
to the ſolemn injunction of our Lord, 
who bade them go and preach the goſpel 
fo ure 1 | 


By the goſpel every chriſtian will, 155 
muſt underſtand, the goſpel in its puri- 
ty; i. e. what he apprehends to be the 


Pure golpel; in oppoſition, not only to 
heatheniſm 
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heatheniſm, and religions fundamentally 


falſe, but to erroneous chriſtianity, or 


to religions that are in part true. What- 
ever be the religious opinions, therefore, 
that I ſeriouſly think are agreeable to 
the word of God, and of importance to 
the happineſs of mankind, I look upon 
myſelf as obliged to take every prudent 
method of propagating them, both by 
the uſe of ſpeech and writing ; and the 
man who refrains from doing this, when 
he is convinced that he ſhould do good 
upon the whole by attempting it, what- 
ever riſque he might run in conſequence 
of oppoling anti-chriſtian eſtabliſhments, 


is a traitor to his proper lord and maſter, 


and ſhows that he fears more them who 
can only kill the body (whether by the 
heathen methods of beheading, crucify- 
ing, throwing to the wild beaſts, &c. 
or the chriſtian methods of burning a- 
live, and roaſting before a flow fire) 
than him, who can caſt both ſoul and body 
into Hell. | 


V. It is ſaid by ſome, who think them- 
ſelves obliged to vindicatethe conduct of 
L 2 Chriſt 
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general plea to oppoſe an eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion can be admitted, in excuſe of a 
pretended reformer, yet chat a fpecral 
plea, ſuch as a belief of a divine com- 
miſſion, will excuſe him. But I can fee 
no material difference in theſe caſes. 
The voice of conſcience is, in all caſes, as 
the voice of Cod to every man. It is, 
therefore, my duty to endeavour to en- 
lighten the minds of my friends, my 
countrymen, and mankind in general, 
as far as I have ability and opportunity; 
and to exert myſelf with more or leſs 
zeal, in proportion, as I myſelf ſhall 
jadge the importance of the occaſion 
requires; let my honeſt endeavours be 
conſidered as ever ſo factious and ſediti- 
ous, by thoſe who are aggrieved by 
them. It is no new cry among the ene- 
mies of reformation, The men who have 
turned the world upſide down are come 
hither alſo, 


VI. There are Gi who * the 
obligation to propagate chriſtianity to 
8 rents ae ee 


Who 


** hed — 


) 
| 
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who: Have a regular commiſſion for chat 
purpoſe, according to the form of eſta- 


bliſhed churches; and! ſay that laymen 


cannot be under any obligation to trouble 
themſelves about it, in whatever part of 


the world they be caſt; and what they 
ſay concerning the propagation of chri- 
ſtianity they would extend to the refor- 
mation of it. But I can ſee no founda- 


tion for this diſtinction, either in reaſon, 


- 


or in the ſcriptures. The propagation, 


or reformation. of chriſtianity, is com- * 


* 


prehended in the general idea of pro- 


noting uſeful hnowiedgy obey Kind, and. 


this 1s certainly the duty of every man, 
in proportion to his a and oppor- 
tunity. 


Our Saviour gives no hint of any di 
ference between clergy and laity among 
his diſciples. The twelve apoſtles were 
only diſtinguiſhed by him as appointed 
witneſſes of his life, death, and refur- 
rection. After the deſcent of the Holy 


Ghoſt, ſupernatural gifts were equally 
communicated to all chriſtian converts. 
The diſtinction of elders was only ſuch 
; L. 3 as 


— 


* 
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as years and experience intitled men to, 
and only reſpected the internal govern- 
ment of particular churches. As to the 
propagation of chriſtianity abroad, or 
the reformation of corruptions in it at 
home, there is nothing in the ſcriptures, 
that can lead us to imagine it to be the 
duty of one man more than another. 
Every man who underſtands the chri- 
ſtian religion, I conſider as having the 
ſame commiſſion to teach it, as that of 
any biſhop, in England, or in Rome. 


VII. Some of the advocates for eſta- 
bliſhments lay great ſtreſs on the diſtinc- 
tion between pgſitive and negative re- 
ſtraints put upon diflenters. The for- 
mer they affect to diſclaim, but the lat- 
ter they avow, and pretend that it is no 
perſecution. But here I can find no real 
difference, except in degree. An exclu- 
fon from an advantage, and a ſubjection | 
to a politige diſadvantage agree 1n this, 
that a man who is ſubject to either of 
them is in a wor/e condition on that ac- 
count, than he would otherwiſe have 


been. If a man, for conſcience ſake, be 
excluded 


pd ED FTy * ry 
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excluded from a lucrative office, to 
which another perſon, of a different per- 
ſuaſion, has acceſs; he ſuffers as much, 
as if the office had been open to him, 
and a fine, equal to the advantage he 
would have gained by it, impoſed upon 
him. Nay, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe caſes, 
in which negative reſtraints may be a 
greater hardſhip than poſitive ones. 
The interdiction of fire and water is not a 
ſentence of poſitive puniſhment, and yet 
baniſhment, or death muſt be the con- 
ſequence. Notwithſtanding all this, ne- 
gative reſtraints, however ſevere, muſt 
not be called perſecution, while poſitive - 
reſtraints, how light ſoever, cannot be 
denied to fall under that obnoxious ap- 
pellation. 


In reality thoſe who defend the neceſſi- 
ty and propriety of laying diſſenters under 
negative reſtraints, without chuſing to be 
advocates for poſitive ones, are only a+ 
fraid of the term perſecution, which, hap- 
pily for the friends of liberty, lies under 
an odium at preſent ; but their arguments 


would be much clearer, and loſe nothing 


of 
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of their ſtrength ; and their ideas would 
be more free from confuſion, if they 
would openly maintain, that a certain 
degree of perſecution was juſt, though 
certain degrees of it were unjuſt ; and 
they might eaſily ſay, that they could 
not pretend to fix any preciſe boundary 
in this caſe, but muſt leave it to be deter- 


mined by circumſtances. 


5 
* 
* q 


SECTION VI. 


| Farther obſervations concerning the 
extent of ecclefiaſtical authority, 
and the power of civil governors 

in matters 4 religion. 


Ty in fri thee: a eee or a 
chriſtian ſociety, and the power of 
chriſtian ſocieties, are certainly ſpoken 
of in the New Teſtament; that ſocieties 
. ſubſiſt without er! and latos, 


nor 
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nor can laws beenforced without penalties, 
All this, and every conſequence of the 
like nature, is readily granted; but the 
ſanctions of the church of Chriſt in this 
world are, like itſelf, and like the ven- 
pont of the chriſtian warfare, not carnal, 
and temporal, but of a /prritual nature; 
and do not affect a man's perſon, life, 
liberty, or eſtate. All that our Saviour 
direQs, in caſe of the greateſt refracto- 
rineſs, is to conſider ſuch obſtinate of- 
fenders as heathen men and publicans ; that 
is, we are-juſtified in ceaſing to look up- 
on them as brethren and fellow chriſti- 
ans; and they are not intitled to our pe- 
culiar affection, and attention, as ſuch. 


The delivering over to Satan, which St. 
Paul mentions, as a puniſhment for the 
greateſt offence that could be committed 
in the chriſtian church, is not a deliver- 
ing over to the civil magiſtrate, or to the 


executioner, In ſhort, all that the New 
Teſtament authorizes a chriſtian church, 
or its officers, to do,' is to exclude from 
their ſociety thoſe perſons whom they 


deem. — of it. There is no hint 
| of 
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of ſuch excluded members lying under 
any civil diſqualification. If they were 
not to be conſidered as chr:fttans, and pro- 
per members of chriſtian ſocieties; they 
were ſtill men, proper members of civil 
ſociety, and not liable to civil penalties, 
unleſs they had, likewiſe, — ASI 
_ laws of the ſtate. 


The horrid 1 of excommunication, 
as it is in uſe in the church of Rome, or 
the church of England, is well known 
not to have been introduced into the 
chriſtian church, till the Roman Em- 
perors became chriſtians; and was not 
eſtabliſhed in its full extent till about the 
fifth century, when it was adopted by 
the barbarous Celtes, and other Germa- 
nic nations, and made ſimilar to what 
they had practiſed in their own Druidi- 
cal religion; which was, in this reſpect, 
analogous to that of the Hindoos. In 
both of them excommunication was the 
heavieſt puniſhment that could be in- 
eurred in human ſociety, as it cut a man 
off from all the benefits of it. 


It 
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It will be ſaid that, in the times of St. 
Paul, temporal penalties were inflicted |. 
upon members of the chriſtian church, 
for their irregularities committed in it. 
For this cauſe, ſays the apoſtle, ſome. are 
weak and fickly among you, and ſome ſleep ; 
which is generally underſtood to refer to 
ſickneſs and death, as a puniſhment for 
their ſhameful abuſe of 'the inſtitution 
of the Lord's ſupper. But it ſhould be 
conſidered, that theſe puniſhments were 
the immediate act of God, and in the 
{ſtricteſt ſenſe miraculous, like the death 
of Anamias and Sapphira, or the blind- 
neſs of Elymas the ſorcerer. - Theſe 
caſes, therefore, will not authorize pu- 
niſhments inflicted by men. All that 
can be done to thoſe who are guilty. of 
contempt againſt church power, is to 
leavethem to the judgment of God, who will 
ſufficiently protect his church, and who 
is a better judge of its real danger than 
man can be; and if he chuſe to bear with 
ſuch offenders, what have we to do to 
obſtruct the effects of his _ ſens 
and mercy ? | 


I have 
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I have no odjection, however, on my 
own account, to allowing eccleſiaſtical 
officers to do more than Chriſt, than St. 
Paul, or the other apoſtles ever pretend- 
ed to. Let them not only pred:&, but, 
if their zeal prompt them to it, let them 
imprecate divine judgments. Let them 
pray that God wonld ſpeedily plead bis 
own cauſe, taking it for granted to be 
their own. Were I the obnoxious per- 
ſon, I ſhould be very eaſy upon the oc- 
caſion, provided their -own cruel and 
mercileſs hands were not upon me. 


It is allowed by many, that chriſtian + 
Churches, as ſuch, and its officers, as 

ſuch, have no right to inflict civil puniſſi- 
ments; but they ſay the civil magiſtrate 
may embrace the chriſtian religion, and 
enforce its precepts by civil penalties. 
But have civil magiſtrates, when they 
become chriſtians, a power of altering, 
or new modelling the chriſtian religion, 
any mooie than other members of the 
chriſtian church? If not, its laws and 
ſanctions remain juſt as they did before, 

ſuch as Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles left 
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them; and the things that may have 
been ſubſtituted in their place, cannot 
be called chriſtianity, but are ſomething 
elſe. Ty To 20 


If the civil magiſtrate chuſe to become 
a chriſtian, by all means let the doors of 
the chriſtian church be open to him, as 
they ought to be to all, without diſtinc- 
tion or reſpect of perſons; but when he 
is in, let him be conſidered as no more 
than any other private chriſtian. Give 
him a vote in all caſes in which the 
whole aſſembly is concerned, but let him, 
like others, be ſubject to church cenſures, 
and even to be excommunicated, or ex- 
cluded for notorious ill behaviour. 


It is, certainly, contrary to all ideas 

of common ſenſe, to ſuppoſe that civil 
magiſtrates embracing chriſtianity have, 
therefore, a power of making laws for 
the chriſtian church, and enforcing the 
obſervance of them by ſanctions alto- 
gether unſuitable to its nature, The 
idea cannot be admitted without ſup- 
poſing a total change in the very firſt 
principles 
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principles and eſſentials of chriſtianity. 
If civil penalties be introduced into the 
chriſtian church, it is, in every ſenſe, 
and to every purpoſe, making it a king- 
dom of this world. Its governors then 
aſſume a power over men's perſons and 
property, a power unknown in the inſti- 
tutes of our rehgion. If, moreover, the 
civil magiſtrate take upon him to pre- 
ſcribe creeds and confeſſions of faith, as 
is the caſe in England, what is it but to 
uſurp a dominion over the faith of chri- 
fians, a power, which the apoſtles . 
ſelves expreſsly diſclaimed. 


It may be ſaid, that the civil magi- 
ſtrate, upon embracing chriſtianity, and 
being convinced of the excellency of its 
precepts, may chuſe to incorporate them 
into his ſcheme of civil policy, and en- 
force them by civil penalties, not as 
matters of religion, but as belonging to 
civil government. Thus Chriſt has for- 
bidden polygamy, and the civil magi- 
ſtrate (a Turk for inſtance) being con- 
verted to chriſtianity, in order to put 
an end to the former cuſtom, may make 
Nl It 
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it death to marry two wives. He may 
alſo think the miniſters of the chriſtian 
church a very reſpectable order of men, 
and inveſt them with civil power; where- 
by they may be enabled to inflict civil 
puniſhments, in caſes where, before, 
they could only make uſe of admoniti- 
ons; and he may tax the people for their 
ſupport. Thinking one mode. of chri- 
ſtianity preferable to another, may he 
not alſo, arm its miniſters, with a civil 
power for ſuppreſſing the reſt; when, be- 
fore, they could only have uſed argu- 
ments for this purpoſe? Are civil and 
eccleſiaſtical powers ſo very incompatible 
that the ſame perſons may not be inveſt- 
ed with both ? Were not all heads of fa- 
milies, both kings and pries, in the pa- 
triarchal times? 


I anſwer, that, whatever regulations 
the civil magiſtrate may adopt, yet, as 
his adopting of them, and enforcing 
them by civil penalties makes them, con- 
feſſedly, to be of a civil nature, he is 
not 1ntitled to obedience with reſpect to 
them, ſo far as they are of a religious 

| | nature. 
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nature. If, cherefore, any private OY 
ſtian ſhould differ in opinion from his 

civil magiſtrate, or thoſe inveſted by him 
with civil power, with reſpect to thoſe 
things which are of a religious nature, 
| he cannot conſider himſelf as under any 

more obligation to ſubmit to him, than 
he would be to ſubmit to a heathen ma- 
giſtrate in the ſame caſe. A conſcienti- 
ous chriſtian will never heſitate about 
obeying God rather than man, though 
that man ſhould be a magiſtrate, or 
though he ſhould be a chriſtian, and aſ- 
ſume the title of ſupreme head of the 
whole, orany part of thechriſtian church, 
Any other maxims than theſe, it is evi- 
5 might be attended with the utter 
| ſubverſion of the chriſtian religion. For 
the civil magiſtrate would have nothing 
to do but to adopt chriſtianity into his 


f yſtem of civil policy; and then, hav- 


ing the whole within his own cogni- 
zance, he might add and alter at plea- 
ſure, till he had made it quite a diffe- 
rent thing from what he found it. 
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It is upon this principle of the civil 
magiſtrate converting chriſtianity into 
civil policy, or ſomething fimilar to it, 
that Dr. Balguy, and, I believe, moſt of 
the adyocates for church power in Eng- 
land at preſent, found their claim to ec- 
clefiaſtical authority. The clergy of 
former ages went upon quite another 
ground. They claimed authority jure 
divino, and ſcorned to derive their pow- 
er from the civil magiſtrate. Theſe two 
ſpecies of authority were perpetually op- 
poſed. to one another; and the church 
encroached upon the ſtate, or the ſtate 
upon the church, as opportunity favour- 
ed their reſpective attempts; inſomuch 
that the hiſtory of Europe, in the dark 
ages, is little more than an account of 
the violent ſtruggles between theſe two 


contrary powers. 


The Romiſh clergy ſtill keep up the 
ſame pretences, and ſo did the clergy of 
the church of England, till they were 
fairly argued, or laughed out of them. 
Upon this, they have, lately, ſet up ano- 
ther claim to power, not contrary to, but 

M ander 
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under that of the civil magiſtrate. In 
their preſent ideas, the ecclefiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment is a creature of the ſtate. They 
conſider themſelves as civil officers,” em- 
ployed by the king to teach the religion 
the ſtate has adopted, and they receive 
their wages, as other ſervants of the 
Crown. w 


Now, admitting all this, what have 
the people to do with them as miniſters 
of the goſpel, and ſervants of Jeſus 
Chriſt; fince they teach for doctrines the 
commandments of men? Hitherto the chri- 
ſtian people of this country have ima- 
gined, that their miniſters came to them 
with a commiſſion from Chriſt, to teach 
them the things that relate to their ever- 
laſting happineſs, and thereby ſecure 
the ſalvation of their immortal ſouls. 
Hitherto they have held them in reve- 
rence as ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, and 
ſubmitted themſelves to them, as to per- 
ſons, wh watched for their ſouls, as thoſe 
who muſt give an account to their chief 
ſhepherd, when he ſhall appear, and who, 
for their good, were inveſted with ſpiri- 

tual 
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tual power, independent of all human 
authority. 


Should they not now, therefore, be 
apprized, that their ghoſtly ſuperiors 
have, of late, renounced the principle on 
which they have hitherto yielded them 
obedience, and that their clergy chuſe 
to rank with juſtices of the peace, and 
other civil and crown officers, that they 
may, accordingly, change the mode of 
reſpec they have hitherto paid them? 


Not that I wonder that the advocates 
for the church of England have changed 
the ground of their defence, and that 
they are not a little embaraſſed with 
their temporal ſupreme head. It was a 
thing that was quite ne in the chriſtian 
church, a thing that was by no means 
their own choice, originally, but was 
forced upon them, and what they are 
now obliged to make the beſt of ; ſo that 
if one hypotheſis will not ſupport the in- 
novation, they muſt have recourſe to a- 


nother. 


\ 
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At this day, articles of faith, and 
rules of church diſcipline are enacted, 
and liable to be abrogated by acts of 
parliament ; whereas all this buſineſs 
was formerly done in ſynods, and gene- 
ral councils, which acknowledged leſs 
dependence on the civil power; and, low 

as is my opinion of the perſons who com- 
poſed the ſynods, and general councils 
of former times, I cannot help thinking 
them more competent judges of articles 
of chriſtian faith than any king of Eng- 
land, aſſiſted, or not aſſiſted by an Eng- 
liſh parhament. When theſe temporal 
powers ſhall think proper to ena any 
more eccleſiaſtical canons, or confeſſions 
of faith, I hope that, for the ſake of de- 
cency, they will purge the two houſes 
of thoſe members who cannot give ſatis- 
factory evidence that they are chriſtians 
at all. But, upon recollection, Dr. Bal- 
guy will not think this circumſtance ne- 
ceſſary, ſince, according to his deter- 
mination, the civil magiſtrate is not to 
provide for himſelf, but for the large 
{et among his ſubjects ; and therefore a 
Mahometan magiſtrate might be as ſafe- 
| | ly 
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ly truſted to make chriſtian conſtitutions 
as any chriſtian magiſtrate whatever. 
Perhaps he might be thought more pro- 
per, ſince, having no bias in favour of 
any particular ſet of chriſtians, he 
might be expected to be a more impar- 
tial judge in the caſe. 


The reaſon which the Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter gives for the propriety of making 
the civil magiſtrate the ſupreme head of 
the church, whereby he becomes poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſole right of ordering and 
decreeing every thing that the miniſters 
* and officers of the church had before 
%a power of doing, (ſo that even all 
« matters of opinion are out of the juriſ- 
diction of the church)!“ is really cu- 
rious. © The church,” it ſeems, © wants 
protection from external violence, This 
protection the ſtate only can give toit; 
but,“ ſays this author, © protection 
not being to be afforded to any perſon 
* or body, without power over that per- 
ſon or body, in the perſon or body 


Alliance p. 64, 81, 87. 
pro- 
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T protecting, it neceſſarily follows, that 
the civil magiſtrate muſt be ſupreme.” 


Icannot help thinking that the church, 
according to this author, made a very 
hard bargain, and paid very dear for 
protection. Might not the ſtate have 
been content to protect the church, with- 
out dictating to her in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters ? Certainly at the time this famous 
alliance was made, the agents for the 
church were under a panick, ind muſt 
have forgotten that Chriſt himſelf had 
promiſed to protect his church, to be 
with it to the end of the world, and 


that the gates of hell ſhould not prevail 
againſt it. 


Were 10 not for the power to favour 
the profeſſors of religion with which 
magiſtrates are inveſted, one might won- 
der how, of all mankind, they ſhould 
ever have been thought of, as proper to 
take the lead in an affair of this nature. 
I ſhould much ſooner have thought of 
applying to them to ſuperintend the bu- 

_ of medicine, in which the healths 


and 


| 
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and lives of their ſubjects are ſo much 
concerned. But, happily for mankind, 
they have not taken it into their heads to 
intermeddle ſo much with it. The rea- 
ſon is, that there is nothing in the buſi- 
neſs of medicine, of which they could 
avail themſelves; whereas a league with 
prieſts, who have always a great influ- 
ence over mankind, has often been ex- 
tremely convenient for them. 


Of all mankind, ſurely magiſtrates 
have the leaſt leiſure, and the leaſt capa- 
city for judging in matters of religion. 
Conſequently, they are moſt likely to de- 
termine raſhly, and in ſuch a manner 
as beſt ſuits with their worldly views. 
Of this we have a notable example in 
the Hampton- Court conference. There 
the advocates for preſbyterianiſm and 
epiſcopacy had a ſolemn meeting, to de- 
bate on the merits of their reſpective 
modes of church government, in the 
preſence of King James I. (of bleſſed 
memory in the church of England) at a 
time, when, perhaps, a majority of the 
nation were diſpoſed in favour of preſby- 

terianiſm. 
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terianiim. But was a king, with his 
head full of the notions of arbitrary 
power, in a proper diſpoſition to decide 
a controverſy of this nature: and might 
it not have been expected, that the max- 
im No biſhop no king would be ſufficient 
to determine his choice, againſt the 
weight of a thouſand ſolid arguments. 
The iſſue of the conference is well known, 
but no better than it was before it took 
place. Such cauſe have the advocates 
for epiſcopacy to boaſt of their triumph ! 


I be hiſtory of this Hampton-Court 
controverſy, ſo admirably exemplifies 
the reaſoning of the Biſhop of Glouceſ- 
ter, that I wonder it was not adduced by 
him, in aid of his argument, to prove, 
that the civil magiſtrate is more likely 
to decide according to truth in matters 
of religion than churchmen, Let us 
hear the great champion himſelf on this 
ſubject, as this part of his argument 
ſeems to be the great hinge on which 
the moſt important part of the contro- 
verſy concerning eſtabliſhments, turns.“ 
* Alliance, p. B. 

N “Church 
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Church ſanctity being acquired by ſe- 
„ ceſſion, and retirement from human 
d affairs, and that ſeceſſion rendering 
men ignorant of civil ſociety, its rights 
* and intereſts (in the place of which 
* will ſucceed all the follies of ſuperſti- 
tion and fanaticiſm) we muſt needs 
* conclude that religion, under ſuch di- 
* retors and reformers, will deviate 
from truth, and conſequently a capa- 
„city, in proportion, of ſerving ſociety. 
„On the other hand, when religion 
comes under the magiſtrate's directi- 
ons, its purity muſt needs be well ſup- 
ported and preſerved. For truth and 
public utility coinciding, the civil ma- 
giſtrate, as ſuch, will ſee it for his in- 
© tereſt to ſeek after and promote truth 
in religion, and by means of public 
* utility, which his office enables him ſo 
* well to underſtand, he will never be at 
* a loſs to know where ſuch truth 1s to 
* be found, ſo that it is impoſſible, un- 
* der this civil influence, for religion 
* ever to deviate far from trath.” Riſum 
teneatts amact! 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall only obſerve, in anſwer to this 
curious piece of reaſoning, that in an ad- 
vertiſement prefixed to this very work, he 
fays, © It is a trite obſervation, that di- 
„ vines make bad politicians. I believe 
it is more generally true, that politicians 
„are but bad divines.' A confeſſion 
which, I own, I ſhould not have expect- 
ed from a man who, in the very ſame 
book, pleads for the propriety of mak- 
ing thefe fame politicians, alias bad di- 
vines, the final judges in all eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, and for giving them a power of 
enacting articles of faith and eccleſiaſti- 
cal canons. 


This author, indeed, thinks there is 
a neceſſity for churchmen making part 
the legiſlative body, leſt, inſtead of be- 
ing /ubjects, they ſhould be the flaves of 
the ſtate, p. 78. But ſo long as the bi- 


ſhops in parliament have no negative up- 
on the reſolutions of the houſe (a pri- 


vilege which this biſhop himſelf would 
not allow them) I do not ſee what their 
ſeat there would avail them, if all the 
laity ſhould differ from them in their o- 


pinion 


b 
p 
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pinion concerning rehgious matters. In 


this caſe, eccleſiaſtical canons would be 
made, and articles of faith enacted, as 
contrary to their inclinations, as if they 
had not been conſulted at all. So that, 
in caſe of an oppoſition between the two 
powers, the clergy are ſtill entirely at 
the mercy of the . and theretare 
their ſlaves. 


Upon the whole, confidering every 
thing relating to this new buſineſs of a 


temporal head over chriſtians, who are 


expreſsly commanded to call no man maſter 
upon earth; and conſidering how averſe 
the clergy always were to ſuch a cataſ- 
trophe in their affairs, and how little 
they were prepared for it; I cannot help 
thinking, that they have given very 
ſtriking proofs of their acuteneſs, and 
preſence of mind, in defending it ſo 
plauſibly as they have done. 


To make this caſe of a temporal head 
to a ſpiritual church the more intelligible, 
let us ſuppoſe there are, in any country, 
a number of perſons, who have formed 


them- 
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themſelves into a ſociety for promoting 
natural philoſophy; that the civil magi- 
ſtrate hears of it, and, having a taſte 
for the ſtudy, becomes'a member. It, 
upon this, he ſhould take upon him to 
make laws for the ſociety, and to enforce 
them with civil penalties ; or if he ſhould 
compel the members to ſubſcribe to par- 
ticular propoſitions, and hypotheſes, 
ſhould we not pronounce that the philo- 
ſophical ſociety was, to all intents and 
purpoſes, diſſolved? In like manner a 
chriſtian magiſtrate, pretending to make 
laws to the chriſtian church, is to be 
conſidered as doing every thing in his 
power to aboliſh chriſtianity, and ſetting 
up ſomething elſe in its place, that may 
be more or leſs like it, Jul as it ſhall 
happen. 


It may be ſaid that an union of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical power may take place 
in another manner, namely by a nation 
of chriſtians voluntarily chuſing the 
civil magiſtrate to be their protector or 
head, and to make laws for them. 80 
alſo a ſociety of philoſophers-may chuſe 

the 
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the civil magiſtrate for their protector 
and head; but if, in this caſe, he ſhould 
compel their aſſent to his own opinions, 
would it not be thought that, notwith- 
ſtanding their choice of the civil magi- 
ſtrate for their head, if they ſubmitted 
to his impoſitions, they ceaſed to be what 
they were before, and the ſociety chang- 
ed its nature and character! In like man- 
ner, chriſtians act altogether out of cha- 
rater in chuſing a temporal head; and 
no perſon who has a juſt regard to his 
religion, and the liberty wherewith Chrift 
has made him free, will ever acknowledge 
ſuch a dependence on the civil power. 


Whenever, therefore, the civil magi- 
ſtrate, either in conſequence of becom- 
ing a member of the chriſtian church, 
by incorporating chriſtianity into his 
ſyſtem of civil policy, or by being cho- 
ſen ſupreme head of the church in a 
chriſtian nation, introduces into the goſ- 
pel ſuch laws and ſanctions as are evi- 
dently unſuitable to the nature of it ; 
as, for inſtance, when, inſtead of vo- 
luntary contributions to the church 

| ſtock, 
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ſtock, he appoints the compulſory pay- 

ment of dues; and when, for exhorta- 
tion and reproof, he ſubſtitutes fines and 
confiſcations, torture and death, this 
new modelled ſcheme cannot be called 
chriſtianity. Thus when the poor in 
England became intitled to a legal main- 
tenance, charity, on which they before 
ſubſiſted, was ſo far precluded ; for a 
man who now pays a poor rate is not to 
be ranked with him who gives alms of 
that which he poſſeſſes. In all caſes a 
change in the fundamental maxims of 
government, eſpecially a change both in 
the laws themſelves, and in the ſanctions 
of them, cannot be deemed leſs than a 
= in the conſtitution. 


For my own part, I can (conceive no 
method whatever, in which the civil 
magiſtrate can be inveſted with eccleſi- 
aſtical power, or eccleſiaſtics with civil 
power, ſo that a conſcientious chriſtian 
ſhall conſider himſelf as under any ob- 
ligation to yield them obedience in their 
new character. In civil matters he will 


obey the civil magiſtrate, and where re- 
| ligion 
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ligion is concerned, he will liſten to no- 
thing but the dictates of his own con- 
ſcience, or the admonitions of his cho- 
ſen ſpiritual guide; and to him no far- 
ther than he is ſatisfied he has a better 
authority than his own for what he ſays. 
However they agree to change or mix 
their powers, their alliance and ſtipula- 
tions will have no weight with him. He 
will {till give to Cæſar the things that are 
Cæſar s, and unto God the things that are 
God's ; and he will judge for himſelf, 
what are the things that are due to the 
one or the other. If he ſhould make 
any miſtake in this caſe, it will be ſome 
apology for him, that his ſuperiors had 
confounded his underſtanding, by the 
unnatural mixture they had made of 
things of ſuch different natures. 


Had there been ſuch a connection be- 
tween eccleſiaſtical and civil matters, as 
the advocates for church power contend 
for; had it been the proper office of the 
civil magiſtrate to ſuperintend the affairs 
of religion, and had it been unlawful, 


as ſome aſſert, for private perſons to at- 
tempt 
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tempt any alteration in it, except by ap- 
plication to the civil governor ; is it not 
unaccountable, that our Lord, and his 
apoſtles, did not make their firſt propo- 
fals to the ſupreme magiſtrates among 
the Jews or Romans? They certainly had 
no idea of the peculiar obligation of ma- 
giſtrates to attend to this buſineſs, and 
to chuſe a religion for the people, ſince we 
never hear of their making application 
to them on any ſuch account. It was 
their conſtant cuſtom to preach the goſ- 
: pel wherever they came, in all compa» 
mes, and to all perſons promiſcuoully ; 
and almoſt all the intercourſe they had 
with magiſtrates, ſeems to have been on 


occaſion of their being arp, cone * 


them as criminals. 
Dor Lord ſent out, hd his twelve 
apoſtles, and alſo ſeventy diſciples, a- 
mong all the cities of Iſrael, but we do 
not read of his ſending any deputation 
to the rulers of the Jews. John the Bap- 
tiſt ſeems to have confined his preaching 
to the wilderneſs of Judea, and the terri- 
tory in the neighbourhood: of the river 
Jordan 
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Jordan; where he gave his exhortations 
to all that came to hear him, without 
diſtinction of perſons. St. Paul, indeed, 
made an appeal to Cæſar, but it was in 
order to obtain his liberty in an unjuſt 
proſecution. We are not informed that 
he, or any of the apoſtles, ever took any 
meaſures to lay the evidences of the 
chriſtian religion before the Roman em- 
peror, or the Roman ſenate, in order to 
convince them of the truth and excel- 
lency of it, and induce them to aboliſh 
heatheniſm, in favour of it, throughout 

the Roman empire; which many perſons 
would now think to have been the readi- 
eſt, the moſt proper, and the beſt method 
of chriſtianizing the world. On the 
contrary, their whole conduct ſhows, that 
they conſidered religion as the proper 
and immediate concern of every fingle 
perſon, and that there was no occaſion 
whatever to conſult, or adviſe with any 


carthly ſuperior in a caſe of this nature. 


If magiſtrates had a right to chuſe 
a mode of religion for their people, much 
more, one would think, had maſters a 

N right 
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right to chuſe for their flaves in this caſe ; 
yet we find great numbers of converts 
were made amongſt this moſt dependent 
part of mankind, without any account 
of their maſters being conſulted, or ap- 
plied to about it. The contrary is clear- 
ly inferred, from the firſt view of things, 
in primitive times. 


Though it be true, that we muſt not 
expect to find in the ſcriptures an ac- 
curate account of every thing belonging 
to a chriſtian church, including a minute 
deſcription of the rank and power of its 
officers, it does not therefore follow, that 
it is not worth our while to conſult them 
on this ſubject; for we ſhall find ſuch a 
general view of the mutual relations, 
and reciprocal duties of chriſtians, as 
may prevent our making any confider- 
able miſtake, with reſpect to the autho- 
rity of ſome, or the ſubjection of others. 


It cannot be inferred from any thing 
that our Saviour has delivered, that any 
one chriſtian has a right authoritatively 
to dictate or preſcribe to another, but I 


think 
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think the very contrary, if it be in the 
power of words to convey ſuch a mean- 


ing. 


If we conſider the plan of the primi- 
tive church, we ſhall ſee that it was evi- 
dently formed upon that of the Jewiſh 
ſynagogue ; in which the elders (all of 
whom promiſcuouſly inſtructed the reſt) 
were perſons of the greateſt age and ex- 
perience, and he that is called the ruler 
of the | ſynagogue (to which the office of 
the chriſtian bh correſponds) was on- 
ly one of them, diſtinguiſhed, indeed, 
by ſome titles of honour, but with no 
ſuperior power worth mentioning. This 
is the reaſon why both the rulers of the 
ſynagogues among the Jews, and biſhops 
in chriſtian churches, are generally cal- 
led elders, in common with the reſt. 
The office of deacon was alſo the ſame 
in both, and needs no deſcription in this 
place. | 


The apoſtles always repreſent them- 
ſelves as appointed witneſſes of the life, 
ſufferings, and reſurreclion of Chriſt; 

N 2 but, 
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but, ſeem not to have arrogated any do- 
minion over the faith of their fellow 
chriſtians. ; 


So far were they from aſſuming any 
authority over their brethren, or per- 
emptorily enjoining any thing of them- 
ſelves, except they were authorized to 
do it by the immediate direction of the 
Holy Ghoſt, that they virtually diſclaim- 
ed all fach power; and when their ad- 
vice was not taken, and their deſigns 
obſtructed, they wrote as perſons who 
had nothing but reaſon on their fide, 
without dictating, or giving themſelves 
ſuch airs as modern dignitaries in the 
church would aſſume, in caſe of ſuch 


"SECTION 


ver 


SECTION VIII. 


of the neceſſity, or utility, of eccle- 
faftical eftabliſhments, 


HE friends and advocates for church 
power, generally found their ſy- 

ſtem on the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing ſome 
religion or other, agreeably, they ſay, to 
the cuſtom of all wiſe nations. This 
being admitted, it is evident, they think, 
that the ſupreme civil magiſtrate muſt 
have the choice of this religion, and be- 
ing thus lodged in the hands of the chief 
magiſtrate, it is eafily and effectually 
guarded. Thus the propriety of a moſt 
rigid intolerance, and the moſt abject pa 
ſive obedience are preſently, and clearly 
inferred; ſo that the people have no 


right to relieve themſelves from eccleſi- 
N 3 aſtical 
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aſtical oppreſſions, except by petition to 
their temporal and ſpiritual governors, 
whoſe intereſt it generally is to continue 
every abuſe that the people can complain 
of. | 


But before this admirably connected 
ſyſtem can be admitted, a few things 
ſhould be previouſly confidered. And I 
am aware that, if they had been duly 
attended to, the ſyſtem either would ne- 
ver have taken place, or it would have 
been ſo moderated, when put into exe- 
cution, as that it would never have been 
worth the while of its advocates to con- 
tend ſo zealouſly Me it. | 


1. All the 8 plea for eccleſiaſti- 
eal eſtabliſhments, is founded on the ne- 
ceſſity of them, in order to enforce obe- 
dience to civil laws; but though religi- 
ous conſiderations be allowed to be an 
excellent aid to civil ſanctions, it will 
not, therefore, follow, as ſome would 
gladly have it underſtood, that, there- 

fore, the buſineſs of civil government 
gould not have been carried on at all 
with- 
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without them. I do not know how it is, 
that this poſition ſeems, in general, to 
have paſſed without diſpute or examina- 
tion; but, for my own part, I ſee no 
reaſon to think that civil ſociety could 
not have ſubſiſted, and even have ſub- 
fiſted very well, without the aid of any 
foreign ſanctions. I am even ſatisfied 
that, in many countries, the junction of 
civil and eccleſiaſtical powers hath done 
much miſchief, and that it would have 
been a great bleſſing to the bulk of the 
people, if their magiſtrates had never 
interfered in matters of religion at all, 
but had left them to provide for them- 
ſelves in that reſpect, as they generally 
do, with regard to medicine. 


There are, ſays the biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter,* © a numerous ſet of duties of 
« :mperfett obligation, which human laws 
* could not reach. This can only be 
„ done by an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
« ;intruſted by the ſtate with coercive 
power. And indeed the ſupplying that 


* Alliance, p. 81. | 
| | defect 
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« defect, which theſe courts do ſupply; 
« was the original and fundamental mo- 
tive of the ſtate ſecking this alliance.“ 
But I would: aſk, Are not eccleſiaſtical 
officers men, mere human beings, poſ- 
ſeſſed of only a limited power of diſcern- 
ment, as well as civil - officers ? Will 
they not, therefore, find themſelves un- 
der the ſame difficulty in enforcing the 
duties of imperfe& obligation, that the 
civil officers. would have done, notwith- 
ſtanding the coercive power they receive 
from the ſtate for that purpoſe? In ſhort, 
I do not ſee what an eccleſiaſtical court 
can do in this caſe, more than a civil 
court of equity. Is not this, in fact, 
| confeſſed by this author, when he allows, 
p. 87, that © there muſt be an appeal 
from theſe courts to the civil, in all 
©* caſes.” For, if the civil courts be qua- 
lified to judge of theſe things, by appeal, 
why could they not have done It in the 
firſt inſtance ? 


2. If the expediency of eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments be allowed, it is allowed 


on account of their utility only; and 
| there- 
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therefore, as there are infinite differences 
in the coercive power of theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments, this reaſon will not juſtify their 
being carried to a greater extent than the 
good of ſociety requires. And though 
it may be productive of, or, at leaſt, con- 
fiſtent with the good of ſociety, that the 
civil magiſtrate ſhould give ſome degree 
of countenance to the profeſſors of one 
ſet of religion (which, with me, how- 
ever, 1s extremely problemarical) it were 
a groſs perverſion of all reaſoning and 
common ſenſe, to infer from thence, that 
the people ſhould not have free hberty to 
diſſent from this religion of their civil 
governor, or even to uſe any honeſt and 
fair method of gaining converts to what 
they ſhould think to be the truth. Be- 
cauſe whatever utility there may be in 
ecclefraftical eftabliſhments, there is certain- 
ly utility in truth, eſpecially moral and 
religious truth; and truth can never 
have a fair chance of being diſcovered, 
or propagated, without the moſt perfect 
freedom of inquiry and debate. 


ʒ[i Though 
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Though it may be true, that there ne- 
ver was any country without ſome na- 
tional religion, it is not true that theſe 
religions were always adopted with a 
view to aid the civil government. It ap- 
pears to me that, with reſpect to the ſtates 
of Greece, and other barbarous nations 
(for the Greeks were no better than their 
neighbours in this reſpect) motives of a 
very different nature from theſe ; motives 
derived from nothing but the moſt blind 
and abject ſuperſtition, and the moſt 
groundleſs apprehenſions, were thoſe 
that really induced them to make ſuch ri- 
g1d proviſion for the perpetuity of their ſe- 
veral religions. Their laws have not, in 
fact, any ſuch intermixture of civil and 
religious matters, as is now found in the 
ſyſtems of European ſtates, We do not 

find in them, that, duties properly reli - 
gious are enforced by civil ſanctions, nor 
duties properly civil enforced by religi- 
ous ones, in the ſenſes in which we now 
uſe thoſe terms, as if theſe things had, 
naturally, ſo neceſſary a connection. But 
in theſe ignorant and ſuperſtitious ages, 
men fancied there was what we ſhould 
call 
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call an arbitrary connection between the 
obſervance of certain religious rites, and 
the continuance of certain ſtates ; and 
that the gods, who were particularly at- 
tentive to their preſervation, would with- 
draw their protection, upon the diſuſe 
of thoſe ceremonies. 


The Biſhop of Glouceſter ſeems to a- 
gree with me in this, for he ſays, * 
The unity of the object of faith, and 
conformity to a formulary of dogma- 
tick theology, as the terms of com- 
„munion, is the great foundation and 
„bond of religious ſociety. Now this 
the ſeveral ſocieties of pagan religion 
« wanted, in which there was only a 
conformity in national ceremonies.” 


Had the antient heathens entertained 
any ſuch notion of the direct ſubſervien- 
cy of religion to civil policy (i. e. in a 


moral view) as the advocates for church 


power endeavour to avail themſelves of 
at this day, they would have made a 


* Alliance p. 99. 
diſtinction 
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diſtinction among religions. W 
it is plain they had no idea of the excel- 
lence of one mode of religion above a- 
nother, as more conducive to the hap- 

pinefs of mankind (unleſs there was 
ſomething peculiarly ſhocking in ſome 
of their rites, as that of ſacrificing hu- 
man victims) but they imagined that 
different rites, rites differing not in mo- 
ral excellence, but in mere form, were 
neceſſary for different ſtates; and that 
it was wrong, and hazardous, for two 
nations to interchange their religions. 


Indeed, after theſe eſtabliſhments had 
taken place, it is probable that ſome of 
the defenders of them, in ranſacking their 
imaginations for arguments, might hit 
upon ſome ſuch reaſons as modern high 
churchmen have urged ; but it no more 
follows from thence, that the eſtabliſh- 
ments were originally founded on thoſe 
principles, than that becauſe plauſible 
reaſons may (for any thing I know) be 
alledged for the uſe, of a white ſurplice 
in reading the prayers of the church, 
and for biſhops wearing itres and laton 


ſleeves 


5 
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ſleeves; that, therefore, Jeſus Chriſt and 


his apoſtles uſed them. 


4. Though Were may ber no chriſtian 
country in which ſome ſpecies of chri- 
ſtianity is not, more or leſs, eſtabliſhed, 
i. e. more or leſs favoured by the govern- 
ment; yet there are countries in which 
leſs favour is ſhown to the prevailing 
mode than in others, and in which much 
leſs care is taken to Hint it, as in Hol- 
land, Ruſſia, Penfilvania, and 1 believe 
others of our American colonies. Now, 


let an enquiry be made into the ſtate of 
theſe countries, and ſee whether the re- 


ſult of it will be favourable, or unfa- 


vourable to eſtabliſhments. What ten- 
dency to inconvenience has there been ob- 
ſerved in thoſe ſtates in which church 
government is moſt relaxed, and what 


ſuperior advantages, in point of real hap- 


pineſs, are enjoyed in thoſe countries in 
which it is ſtrained to the higheſt pitch. 
I have no doubt of the reſult of ſuch ah 
mquiry turning out greatly in favour of 
the relaxation of religious eſtabliſhments, 
if not of their total ſuppreſſion. A juſt 


view 
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view of all the real evils that attend the 
ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment in England, 
with reſpect to knowledge, virtue, com- 
merce, and many other things with which 
the happineſs of ſtates is connected, but 
more eſpecially with reſpe& to liberty, 
would be ſufficient to deter any legiſla- 
tor from introducing any thing like it 
into a new ſtate; unleſs, without think- 
ing at all, he took it for granted that 
there was no doing without one, or was 
ſo weak as to be frighted by the mere 
clamour of bigots. : 7 5 


1 Though it may be true, that incon- 

venience would ariſe from the immediate 
ſuppreſſion of religious eſtabliſhments, 
it doth not therefore follow, that they 
were either neceſſary or expedient ; that 
the nation would have been in a worſe 
ſtate if they had never exiſted; and that 
no meaſures ought to be taken to relax 
or. diſſolve them. Were the religion of 
Mahomet aboliſhed every where at once, 
no doubt much confuſion would be oc- 
caſioned; yet what chriſtian would, for 


that reaſon, wiſh for the perpetuity of 
| that 
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that ſuperſtition? The ſame may be ſaid 
of popery, and many other kinds of cor- 
rupt religion. , Cuſtoms, of whatever 
kind, that have prevailed ſo long as to 
have influenced the genius and manners 
of a whole nation, cannot be changed 
without trouble. Such a ſhock to men's 
prejudices would neceſſarily give them 
pain, and unhinge them for a time. It 
is the ſame with vicious habits of the 
body, which terminate in diſeaſes and 
death; but muſt they be indulged, and 
the fatal conſequences calmly expected, 
becauſe the patient would find it pain- 
ful and difficult to alter his method of 
living? Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, there- 
fore, may be a real evil, and a diſeaſe in 
civil ſociety, and a dangerous one too, 
notwithſtanding all the arguments for the 
ſupport of them, derived from the con- 
fuſion and inconvenience attending their 
diſſolution; ſo far is this conſideration 
from proving them to be things excel- 
lent or uſeful in themſelves. 


Even the miſchiefs that might be 
apprehended from attempts to amend or 
diſſolve 
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diſſolve eſtabliſhments, are much aggra- 
vated by writers. Much leſs oppoſition, 
I am perſuaded, would ariſe from the 
ſource of real 6:gotry, than from the 
quarter of intereſt, and the bigotry that 
was ſet in motion by perſons who were 
not themſelves bigots. 


It is imagined by ſome, that chriſtia- 
nity could not have ſubſiſted without the 
aid of the civil powers, and that the diſ- 
ſolution of its eſtabliſhment would en- 


danger its very being. The Biſhop of 


Glouceſter, ſays, that © the ſtate was in- 


duced to ſeek an alliance with the 
„church, as the neceſſary means of pre- 


ſerving the being of religion ;” * and 


that * all the advantage the church ex- 


pects from the alliance with. the ſtate, 
* can be no other than ſecurity from all 
% outward violence ;” {© it being imper- 
e tinent,” as he juſtly obſerves, Þ © in the 
church to aim at riches, honours, and 
power; becauſe theſe are things which, 
* as a church, ſhe can neither uſe, nor 


Alliance, p, 59. § Ib. p. 67. t Ib. p. 69. 


receive 
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receive profit from.” He alſo fays, . 
that religion could not operate for 
* want of a common arbiter, who had 
« ;mpartiality to apply the rule of right, 
„and power to enforce its operations.“ 
But theſe perſons ſeem not to be ac- 
quainted with its proper internal ſtrength, 
or they would not lay ſo much fireſs on 
ſuch poor and heterogeneous ſupports. 
They ſhould conſider how the chriſtian 
„ was ſupported, without the help 
of any eſtabliſhment, before the time of 
Conſtantine. Is it not true, in fact, that 
it not only ſubſiſted, but amazingly in- 
creaſed in all that period ;. when it was 
ſo far from being protected by civil au- 
thority, that all human powers were 
combined againſt it? , 


If they ſay it was ſupported by mi- 
racles in all that interval, it behoves 
them to make good the aſſertion. On 
the contrary, it appears from church 
hiſtory, that when chriſtianity was once 
eſtabliſhed, (if I may uſe that term) by 


+ Alliance, p. 5. 
O the 
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the preaching and miracles of the a- 
poſtles, it was able afterwards to ſup- 
port itſelf by its own evidence. And 
this evidence is ſtill ſufficient to ſupport 
it, though all the powers on earth, and 
the gates of hell, were combined againſt 
it. Certainly thoſe who make uſe of 
this plea for chriſtian eſtabliſhments feem 
to inſinuate, that chriſtianity is deſtitute 
of ſufficient evidence ; and could not ad- 
vance any thing more favourable to the 
purpoſe of its moſt inveterate enemies. 


One circumſtance in favour of my 
argument 1s very evident. If the ſupport 
of chriſtianity had not been pioufly un- 
dertaken by Conſtantine, and the ſuc- 
ceeding Roman emperors, the Popiſh 
hierarchy, that great myfery of iniquity, 
and abomination, could never have exiſt- 
ed. And I think, all the advocates for 
church power, will not be able to men- 
tion/any evil attending the want of ec- 
clefiaſtical eſtabliſhments, equal to this, 
which flowed from one. 


All 
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All other eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments 
among chriſtians, partake more or leſs 
of the nature of this, the firſt and great- 
eſt of them, being nothing more than 
corrections and emendations of it. Many 
of the abuſes in it have been rectified, 
but many of them, alſo, are retained 
in them all. That there are ſome things 
good and uſeful in them all is true, but 
it is no difficult matter to point out many 
things that are good (that is, which have 
been attended with conſequences benefi- 
cial to mankind) in the groſſeſt abuſes 
of popery. Thoſe who ſtudy hiſtory 
cannot fail to be acquainted with them, 
and there 1s no occaſion to point them 
out in this place. | 


Thanks to the excellent conſtitution of 
things, that there is no acknowledged 
evil in the whole courſe of nature, or 
providence, that is without a beneficial 
operation, ſufficient to juſtify the ap- 
pointment or permiſſion of it, by that 
great and good Being who made, and 
who ſuperintends all things. But be- 
cauſe tempeſts by land and ſea, poiſon- 

O 2 ous 
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ous plants and animals, &c. do good, 
conſidered as parts of the whole ſyſtem; 
and becauſe it certainly ſeems better in 
the ſight of God, that they ſhould exiſt 
than not, muſt we not, therefore, guard 
againſt their pernicious effects to our- 
ſelves ? 


Let this be applied to the caſe of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical tyranny in every form. 
The Divine Being, for wiſe and good 
ends, permits them ; but he has given 
us a power to oppole them, and to guard 
ourſelves againſt them. And we need 
not doubt, but that things will be fo 
guided by his unſeen hand, that the 
good they were intended to anſwer will 
be anſwered, notwithſtanding our juſt 
oppoſition; or will appear to have been 
_ anſwered, if we ſucceed in putting a 
final end to them. He makes uſe of 
men, as his inſtruments, both in: eſta- 
bliſhing, and removing all theſe abuſes, 
in civil and eccleſiaſtical government. 


_ Eccleſiaſtical authority may have been 


neceſſary in the infant ſtate of ſociety ; 
| | and 
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and, for the ſame reaſon, it may, per- 
haps, continue to be, in ſome degree, 
neceſſary as long as ſociety is imper- 
fect; and therefore may not be entirely 
aboliſhed, till civil government have ar- 
rived at a much greater degree of per- 
fection. 


If, therefore, I were aſked, whe- 
ther I ſhould approve of the imme- 
diate diflolution of all the eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments in Europe, I ſhould an- 
ſwer, no. This might, poſſibly, eſpe- 
cially in ſome countries, for reaſons that 
cannot be foreſeen, be too hazardous an 
experiment. To begin with due cau- 
tion, let experiments be firſt made of 
alterations; or, which is the ſame thing, 
of better eftabliſhments than the preſent. 
Let them be reformed in many eſſential 
articles, and then not thrown aſide en- 
tirely, till it be found by experience, that 
no good can be made of them. If I be 
aſked in what particulars I imagine them 
to be moſt deficient, and what kind of 
reformation I could wiſh to have made 
in them ; I anſwer, I could wiſh they 

were 
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were reformed in the four following re- 
ſpects, which are all of a capital nature, 
and in which almoſt all our preſent eſta- 
bliſhments are fundamentally wrong ; 
as I make no doubt will appear to every 
man, of common ſenſe, who ſhall give 
the leaſt attention to this ſubject. | 


I. Let the articles of faith, to be ſub- 
ſcribed by candidates for the miniſtry, 
be greatly- reduced. In the formulary 
of the church of England, might not 
thirty-eight out of the thirty- nine be 
very well ſpared? It is a reproach to any 
chriſtian eſtabliſhment, if every man 
cannot claim the benefit of it, who can 
ſay, that he believes in the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as it is ſet forth in the New 
Teſtament. You ſay the terms are ſo 
general, that even deiſts would quibble, 
and inſinuate themſelves. I anſwer, that 
all the articles which are ſubſcribed at 
preſent, by no means exclude deiſts who 
will prevaricate ; and upon this ſcheme 
you would at leaſt exclude fewer honeſt 
men. But all temptation to prevaricate 
will be taken away if the next article of 
reformation be attended to. 2, Let 
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2. Let the livings of the clergy be 
made more equal, in proportion to the 
duty required of each: and when the 
ſtipend is ſettled, let not the importance 
of the office be eſtimated above its real 
value. Let nothing be conſidered but 
the work, and the neceſſary expences of 
a liberal education. | | 


3. Let the clergy be confined to their 
eccleſiaſtical duty, and have nothing to 
do in conducting affairs of ſtate. Is not 
their preſence in the cabinet rather dan- 
gerous? The ſeat of our biſhops in par- 
liament is a relick of the popiſh uſur- 
pations over the temporal rights of the 
ſovereigns of Europe; and is not every 
thing of this nature juſtly conſidered as 
a great abſurdity in modern government? 
The queſtion, by what right they fit, 
need not be diſcuſſed. As teachers of 
the religion of Chriſt, whoſe kingdom 
was not of this world, can they have any 
buſineſs to meddle with civil govern- 
ment? However, if they be allowed to 
ſit in the great council of the nation, as 


members of the community at large; 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe they were fairly elected like 
other members ; but let not ſuch a civil 
power as they now have devolve upon 
them, as a matter of courle, on any pre- 
tence whatever, 


4. Let the ſyſtem of foleration be com- 
pletely carried into execution: and let 
every member of the community en- 
joy every right of a citizen, whether 
he chuſe to conform to the eſtabliſhed 
religion or not. Let every man, who 
has ſufficient abilities, be deemed qua- 
| lified to ſerve his country in any civil 
capacity. Becauſe a man cannot be a 
biſhop, muſt he there fore be uothing in 
the ſtate, and his country derive no be- 
nefit from his talents? Beſides, let it be 
conſidered, that thoſe who depart the 
fartheſt from eſtabliſhed opinions will 
have more at ſtake in a country where 
they enjoy theſe ſingular privileges; and, 
conſequently, will be more attached to 
it. 


The toleration in England, notwith- 
ſtanding our boaſted liberty, is far from 
2 being 
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being complete. Our preſent laws do 
not tolerate thoſe more rational diſſen- 
ters, whom the biſhop of Glouceſter 
looks upon as brethren. It is known to 
every body, that if the toleration act was 
ſtrictly put in execution, it would filence 
all thoſe diſſenting miniſters who are held 
in any degree of eſteem by the church; 
in the ſame manner as a truly conſcien- 
tious ſubſcription to the thirty nine ar- 
ticles would filence almoſt all that are 
rational, and free from enthuſiaſm, among 
themſelves. It is not the law, but the 
mildneſs of the adminiſtration, and the 
ſpirit -of the times, to which we are in- 
debted for our preſent liberties. But the 
man who ſhould attempt to abuſe the 
letter of the law, contrary to the ſpirit 
of the times, and in order to trample 
upon the ſacred rights of humanity, will 
ever be infamous, 


The moſt unexceptionable eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion that I have yet heard 
of is that of ſome of our North-Ame- 
rican colonies, in which all the inhabi- 
tants are * to pay a tax for the 

ſupport 
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ſupport of ſome form of the chriſtian 
religion, but every man's contribution is 
faithfully- applied to the uſe of what- 
ever church, or ſociety, he himſelf ſhall 
chuſe. To ſuch an eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment as this, few perſons, I beheve, 
m the preſent ſtate of things would have 
mach objection. It would not indeed be 
perfect and unbounded liberty in mat- 
ters of religion; but it would be pretty 
near it, and might make way for it. 


I do not mean, therefore, to plead a- 
gainſt religious eſtabliſhments in all 
caſes; but only argue againſt fixing e- 
very thing ſo unalterably, that if a 
change, in any particular, ſhould be de- 
fired by a great majority of the clergy, 
or laity themfelves, they ſhould not be 
able to accompliſh it, without the dan- 
ger of throwing every thing into confuſi- 
on. Such rigid eſtabliſhments imply the 
authors of them to have been well perſuad- 
ed of their own infallibility ; or rather 
that they were determined to enforce e- 
very meaſure once adopted, notwithſtand- 


ing the fulleſt conviction of its being a 
| bad 
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bad one. For no man, who could ſup- 
poſe it poſſible for himſelf to be miſtaken, 
would think of ſetting up his opinions 
as the invariable ſtandard for poſterity; 
and none but the founder of a Median 
or Perſian eſtabliſhment would think it was 
reaſonable, that, after a miſtake was diſ- 
covered in his ſyſtem, and univerſally 
acknowledged to be ſuch, all perſons (if 
they would enjoy any advantage under 
it) ſhould be obliged to affirm, that they 
believed it to be no miſtake, but perfect- 
ly agreeable to truth. 


How far this is the caſe with the 
church of England, let thoſe of her 
clergy ſay, who may underſtand the 
ſubject of religion a little better than the 
firſt reformers, juſt emerging from the 


_ darkneſs of popery ; who may have 


ſome reluQtance to ſubſcribe what they 
do not believe, and who may feel, not- 
withſtanding every evaſion to which 
they can have recourſe, that a church 
preferment 1s dearly bought at the ex- 
pence of a ſolemn falſehood. I do not 


appeal to thoſe who may really believe 


all. 
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all they ſubſcribe, or to thoſe who may 
ſubſcribe without thinking at all, or to 
thoſe who would wait upon any miniſter 
of ſtate in the world with a carte blanche 
ready ſigned. In ſaying this, I even 
hint no more than what many of the 
greateſt ornaments of the church have 
ſaid again and again; that ſome things, 
in our preſent eſtabliſhment, are wrong, 
and want reformation ; and that there 
are thinking andunthinking, honeſt and 
diſhoneſt men in this, as well as in every 
other profeſſion. 


I doubt not, the wiſeſt and the moſt 
worthy of the Engliſh prelates would ra- 
ther ſee the privileges of the diſſenters en- 
larged than abridged, in any important 
article; for, allowing their diſſent to be 
ever ſo unreaſonable, there is no man who 
has the leaſt knowledge of hiſtory or of 
human nature, bur muſt be ſenſible, that 
the very diſtinguiſhed reputation which 
the body of the, Englith clergy enjoy at 
preſent is, not a little, owing to the 
exiſtence and reſpectable figure of the 
proteſtant diſſenters. Several of the w_ 

| diſ- 
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diſcerning of the Engliſh biſhops have 
given their teſtimony, directly or in- 
directly, to this truth; particularly, if 
remember right, biſhop Gibſon, in his 
charges to the clergy of his dioceſe. The 
preſent ſtate of the diſſenting intereſt can 
give no alarm to the eſtabliſhed clergy 
with reſpect to their temporalities; and, 
certainly, the intereſts of religious know- 
ledge, which all wiſe and good men of 
every denomination have moſt at heart, 
cannot fail to be promoted by that ſpirit 
of emulation, which will always ſubſiſt 
betwixt ſcholars and writers in two op- 


polite perſuaſions. 


There is no power on earth, but has 
grown exorbitant when it has met with 
no control. What was the character of 
the Romiſh clergy before the reforma- 
tion ? how ſhamefully ignorant, imperi- 
ous, lazy, and debauched were the bulk 
of them! whereas very great numbers 
of them are now ſenfible, moderate, and 
virtuous ; and little, in compariſon, of 
the old leaven remains, except in Spain 


and Portugal, where the clergy have no 


inter- 
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intercourſe with proteſtants, which might 
call forth an exertion of their faculties, 
and check the extravagance of their ap- 
petites and paſſions. To ſay that the 
Engliſh clergy, in future time, would 
not run into the vices, and fink into the 
contempt, into which the Romith clergy 
were ſunk before the reformation, when 
they were in the ſame circumſtances, 
would be to ſay they were not men. 


It is Puffendorf, I think, who accounts 
for the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh 
clergy over the Swediſh upon this princi- 
ple. In Sweden, though it be a proteſtant 
country, no diflenters are allowed; and 
their clergy have never produced any 
thing; in ethics or divinity, that de- 
ſerves notice. Whoever made the ob- 
ſervation, there is no doubt of the fact. 

* 

A few among the inferior clergy may 
with the extinction of the diſſenting in- 
tereſt, and might be ready to gratify 
their zeal, by perſecuting thoſe of their 
brethren whoſe conſciences are, more 

tender than their own ; but, certainly, 
there 
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there would not be wanting, in this age, 
men enow of more humanity, of juſter 
ſentiments, and of more enlarged views, 
among the higher ranks in the church, 
who would, with indignation, ſnatch the 
torch from their miſguided hands. The 
indelible infamy which would, to the 
lateſt poſterity, purſue the man, who 
ſhould form, countenance, or even con- 
nive at, perſecuting meaſures, in this 
age of moderation and good ſenſe, will 
effectually deter men of underſtanding, 
and of a juſt knowledge of the world 
from theſe meaſures; and it is hoped, 
that men of zeal without knowledge 
will want abilities and influence to car- 
ry ſuch ſchemes into execution. 


SECTION 


SECTION IX. 


„ 


A review of ſome particular pofetions 
of Dr. Balguy's on the Jauss of 
 church-authority. 


EVERAL of the conſiderations men- 
tioned in the preceding ſection were 
9 by the peruſal of Dr. Balguy's 
ſermon; and, I flatter myſelf, are ſaci 
ent to refute any arguments that he has 
produced in favour of church-authoriy. 
I ſhall, however, juſt deſcant upon a few 
paſſages in his performance, where we 
diſcover the great hinges on which his 


whole ſcheme turns. 
7 DE61 
Not only, ſays he, p. 8. © muſt per- 
* ſons be appointed for the performance 
* of religious duties, but the manner al- 


ſo is to be Pn, The aſſembly 
ce may 
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t may not unfrequently be deceived in 
their choice, and the miniſters, if ſub- 
« ject to no reſtraint, may introduce 
principles and practices which the peo- 
ple condemn. Or it may happen that 
«© one miniſter ſhall purſue a different 
plan from another, perhaps a contrary 
„plan; which muſt evidently tend to 
« confound the minds of the people, and 
© weaken the impreſſions of religion. If 
the difference be not in form only, but 
in doctrine, the caſe will ſtill be worſe ; 
for nothing is ſo apt to root out all re- 
4 ligion, both from men's heads and 
hearts, as religious controverſy, Here 
then, fays he, © we have the firſt 
* ſketch of what may be called, not im- 
* properly, n N 


As the inconveniences aricg 8050 the 
want of church- authority are here refer- 
red to, as the reaſon for eccleſiaſtical e- 
ſtabliſhments, let us briefly examine whe- 
ther they are not much exaggerated by 
this author; and, on the other hand, 
Juſt point out a few of the inconveniences 
attending eſtabliſhments, which he has 

? DE - not 
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not ſo much as hinted at, that the one 
may be fairly weighed againſt the other. 
In this T ſhall not content myſelf with 
mere theory, as Dr. Balguy does, ſince 
there are known fads to refer to, as ex- 


amples in both caſes. 


Among the Diſſenters, if a miniſter. 
introduce principles and practices which 
the people condemn, they diſmiſs him 
from their ſervice, and chuſe another 
more agreeable to them. If his diffe- 
rence of ſentiment occaſion any debate, 
the ſubject of the debate is thereby more 
thoroughly underſtood; and the worſt 


that can happen 1s, that ſome of them 
ſeparate, and form themſelves into a new 


ſociety, or join another in their neigh- 
bourhood, that is more to their liking. 
In this, as in all other conteſts, ſome 
ill blood is produced, the effects of which 
may remain for ſome time; but the 
minds of the people in general are not 
ſo much confounded, nor the impreſſions 
of religion, as a principle of moral con- 
duct, ſo much weakened as this writer 
imagines. 

Aeg 
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Among Diſſenters, church emoluments 

are not worth contending for, and there- 
fore thoſe fierce conteſts about places, or 
in places, but ſeldom happen. A mini- 
ſter ſeldom chuſes to be connected with 
a ſociety whoſe general ſentiments are 
much different from his own, nor do ſo- 
cieties often invite a perſon to officiate 
among them without having previouſly 
ſufficient reaſon to depend upon his be- 
ing agreeable to them. Upon the whole, 
I am willing to appeal to any perſon who 
is well acquainted with the ſtate of Diſ- 
ſenters in England, whether diſagreeable 
events happy ſo often, or whether the 
worſt effects are of ſo much conſequence, 
as to bear being put in the balance with 
the capital advantages of their ſituation, 
For improving in reli gious knowledge 
and virtue. 


Something of the ſpirit of controverſy 
ſeems neceſſary to keep up men's atten- 
tion to religion in general, as well as to 
other things; and, notwithſtanding a 
fondneſs for debate may be of ſome diſ- 
ſervice to practical religion, it is far leſs 

FA | ſo 
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ſo than a total inattention to the ſubject. 
In theological and ſcriptural inquiries, 
the practical truths of chriſtianity muſt 
neceſſarily preſent themſelves to the 
mind. Beſides there is hardly any 
branch of chriſtian knowledge but is 
more or leſs of a practical nature, and 
ſuggeſts conſiderations that are of uſe to 
mend the heart and reform the life. 
Religious knowledge is, however, itſelf, 
as valuable an acquiſition as knowledge 
of any other kind. 


Some may think it an unhappineſs 
that the common people ſhould be ſo 
knowing in matters of religion. But 
this complaint is to be conſidered in the 
ſame light with the complaint of ſtateſ- 
men, in free countries, of the common 
people troubling themſelves ſo much a- 
bout politics; while the friend of his coun- 
try and of mankind will not, upon the 
whole, be diſpleaſed with either of theſe 
circumſtances ; being ſenſible, that the 
one is ſome guard againſt the incroach- 
ments of civil, and the other of eccleſi- 


aſtical tyranny. 
As 
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As to the confuſion that is occaſioned 
in congregations, when they happen to 
be diſſatisfied with their miniſters, it is 
not to be compared, for its pernicious 
effects, to the almoſt perpetual ſquabbles, 
between the eſtabliſhed clergy and their 
pariſhioners, about tythes. Few pariſhes 
inthe country are without diſputes upon 
this ſubject, which create a ſtanding op- 
poſition of intereſt between the people 
and their ſpiritual guides. 


Laſtly, What inconvenience can be 
pointed out, as having actually taken place 
among Diſlenters for want of a ſtanding 
confeſſion of faith, that can be named with 
the dreadful miſchiefs that have ariſen 
from enforcing ſubſcription in the church 
of England. This precludes all free in- 
quiry upon ſubjects of religion, and en- 
tails every error and abuſe from genera- 
tion to generation, ſo that a reformation 
can hardly take place without violence 
and blood. 


If the emoluments of church livings 


be conſiderable, the temptation to pre- 
— varicate 
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varicate with conſcience is, by this 
means, made too ſtrong for the genera- 
lity of thoſe who have been educated for 
the church, and who are now incapable 
of getting their bread, at leaſt, of mak- 
ing their fortune, in any other way. 
Alſo, what muſt the people think, to ſee 
thoſe who are appointed to inſtru them 
in the principles of religion and mora- 
lity, ſolemnly ſubſcribing to articles of 
Faith which they are known to diſbelieve 
and abhor ; and who among the clergy, 
that read and think at all, are ſuppoſed 
to believe one-third of the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England? I 
have ſo good an opinion of Dr. Balguy's 
good ſenſe, notwithſtanding the futility 
of his reaſoning in this performance, as 
to think it is a thouſand to one, but that 
he himſelf is an unbeliever in * of 
them. 


One would have thought that the 
ſhocking abuſes of the church of Rome 
might have ſerved as a ſtanding monu- 
ment of the danger of church eſtabliſh- 
ments; when that myſtery of iniquity ſtands 
upon 
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upon record, as having thereby got ſo 
firm a footing, as, for ſo many ages, to 
have ſet all the civil powers of Europe, 
and all the powers of reaſon too, at de- 
fiance. 


Having ſeen what this author has been 
able to advance in favour of the neceſſi- 
ty of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and 
church-authority, I ſhall follow him a 
little farther; and obſerve what he has 
to alledge for bringing a number of 
chriſtian ſocieties into one common ſyſ- 
tem, in order to lay a broader and firmer 
foundation for the power of the church. 
From this combination he expects, p. 11, 
12, more wiſdom, and uniformity, a great- 
er variety of candidates for church offi- 
cers, and a better choice of them. Theſe 
« ſocieties,” he well obſerves, © muſt ne- 
4 ceſſarily act by deputies, ſo that, at 
„ leaſt, either ſingle men, or ſmall bo- 
«© dies of men, muſt be authorized to 
„ govern the church. There is no ne- 
“ ceſſity, ſays he, that the miniſters 
* of religion ſhould be appointed by 
the people, and much expedience in a 
different method of appointment.” To 
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To me, all this appears. mere imagi- 
nation, and the ſuppoſed advantages of 
this elaborate ſcheme to be altogether 
contrary to fact. I ſhould much ſooner 
have imagined there might be much ex- 
pedience in town officers not being cho- 

ſen by their townſmen, than in the mi- 
niſters of a chriſtian church not being 
choſen by the congregation. 


The nomination to church livings, ex- 
cept by the members of the church them- 
ſelves, is a thing ſo abſurd that the idea 
of it never occurred for many centuries 
in the chriſtian world; and we may 
venture to ſay, that it never could have 
entered into the head of any man, had 
not the revenues of the church grown 
ſo conſiderable, as to become worth the 
notice of the civil magiſtrate, who took 
advantage of them to oblige his crea- 
tures and dependents. The fruits of 
this method of proceeding are ſuch as 
mighthave been expected from the man- 
ner of its introduction. The people be- 
longing to the eſtabliſhed church, are 
like the vagſals of the Poliſh nobility, 
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or the mere live flock of a farm, delivered 
over, as parcel of the eſtate, to every ſuc- 
ceſſive incumbent. 


As to the wiſdom of choice among 
candidates for the miniſtry, we ſee, in 
fact, that the intereſt of the people is 
not at all conſidered in it. The ſame in- 
tereſt is openly made for church [wings 
as for places, or emoluments of any o- 
ther kind; and being procured by the 
ſame means, they are enjoyed in the ſame 
manner, without any idea of obligation 
to the people from whom their revenue 
ariſes, 


| What reaſon there is, or would be, to 
boaſt of the happy effects of uniformity 
in a great number of ſocieties, comprehend- 
ing a whole kingdom, or the whole chri- 
{tian world, we may judge from the hor- 
rible evils, before recited, that attend 
the neceſlary methods of enforcing this 
uniformity in a fingle ſociety ; for theſe 
mult be multiplied in proportion to the 
number. We ſee, in fact, much more 
good than harm 1s found to reſult from 

the 
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the diverſities in diſſenting congregati- 
ons. They are extremely favourable to 
the advancement of religious knowledge, 
and they afford a fine opportunity for 
the exerciſe of chriſtian candour and 
charity; the very poſſibility of which 
would be excluded in, what Dr. Balguy 
would call, a complete and perfect eſta- 
bliſhment. Some inconveniences can- 
not fail to ariſe from the moſt favour- 
able ſituation of things; but in this 
ſtate of trial, the Divine Being has not 
provided for the prevention of vice by 
cutting off all occaſions of virtue. 


Beſides, fo wile is the conſtitution of 
human nature, that differences of opi- 
nion cannot be prevented by any human 
means. It is labour in vain to attempt 
it. It is our wiſdom, therefore, not to 
irritate one another by oppoſition, but 
to derive every advantage ve poſſibly 
can from a circumſtance that will neceſ- 
ſarily take place. There is as much di- 
verſity of ſentiment, and conſequent a- 
nimoſity in the church of England (as 
far as the members of it think for them- 

ſelves 
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felves at all) and even in the church of 
Rome, (notwithſtanding the infallibility 
they pretend to in the deciſion of contro- 
verſies) as among Diſſenters, but with- 
out the advantage which they derive 
from their ſituation, of unconfined free- 
dom of debate, and not having their in- 
quiries reſtricted within certain limits 
only. 


“We have now ſeen,” ſays this au- 
thor, p, 13. © on what principles the au- 
* thority of a religious community, both 
© over the miniſters, and members of 
particular congregations, may be ſe- 
% curely maintained, whether reſiding 
in the community at large, or delegat- 
ed to ſome certain perſons.” We ſhall 
now examine in what manner he would 
join the authority of the civil magiſtrate 
to this ſyſtem of church authority. Here, 
as he is wandering ſtill farther from the 
ſimplicity of the goſpel, we may natural- 
ly expect more wildneſs in his ſuppoſiti- 
ons, and greater confuſion in his rea- 
ſoning. 


Be- 
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Becauſe we ſee,” ſays he, p. 14. © by 
te the hiſtory of all ages, that religion, 
jn the hands of ſelfiſh and factious men, 
„is a very dangerous inſtrument ; it, 
« therefore, greatly concerns the public 
peace and ſafety, that all church au- 
6 thority ſhould be under the control of 

t thecivil governor; that religious aſſem- 
« blies, as well as others, ſhould be ſub- 
- * ject to his inſpection, and bound by 
* ſuch rules as he fhall ſee fit to impoſe. 
© The moſt effectual method of obtain- 
ing this ſecurity, is to inveſt the ſu- 
© preme power, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
in the ſame perſon. There are, indeed, 
good reaſons why the offices of reli- 
gion ought not to be adminiſtered by 
the magiſtrate. Both the education 
* of his youth, and the attention of his 
riper years, have been employed on 
« very different objects; and amidſt the 
numberleſs toils and cares of govern- 
_ © ment, it is impoſſible he ſhould find 
_ * lex{ure for any inferior profeſſion.” 


P. 12. © To obtain completely the be- 
« nefits propoſed from this union of ci- 
« vil 
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vil and eccleſiaſtical authority, all the 
members of the ſame community 
« ſhould be members alſo of the fame 
« church ; variety of ſects having a na- 

« tural tendency both to weaken the in- 
* fluence of public religion, and to give 
diſturbance to the public peace. Where 
* this is impracticable, not the bef, but 
the largeſt ſet will naturally demand 
the protection of the magiſtrate. | 


P. 19. © As miniſters, while employed 
* by public authority, are not at li 

to depart from eſtabliſhed forms, or to 
aſſemble ſeparate congregations ; ſo 
neither are the people at liberty, while 
they remain in ſociety, to deſert at plea- 
ſure, their lawful paſtors, and flock in 
* crowds to receive inſtruction from 
e thoſe who have no authority to give it. 
If they cannot lawfully comply with 
the terms of communion, let them 
make an open ſeparation. In vain do 
“men unite in civil or religious com- 
© munities, if each individual is to re- 
* tain intire liberty of judging and act- 


ing for himſelf.” 
Con- 
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Concerning the impropriety and ab- 
ſurdity of making a civil magiſtrate the 
ſupreme head of a chriſtian church, I 
think enough has been advanced above. 
I ſhould, indeed, have thought that the 
ſame reaſons which this author gives, 
why the civil magiſtrate ſhould not be 
concerned in the offices of religion, might 
have made him, at leaſt, ſuſpect his qua- 
lifications for ſuper-intending the whole 
buſineſs. of religion, and directing all 
the officers in it. According to this 
maxim, a perſon might be very fit for 
the office of a biſhop, and eſpecially an 
archbiſhop, who was by no means qua- 
lified to be a common curate. But to 
prevent diſturbances, the civil magiſtrate 
muſt have ſecurity for the good behavi- 
our of all his ſubjects, whatever be their 
religious perſuaſion ; and, as he obſerves, 
the myſt effeftual method (he does not ſay 
the only ſufficient method, though it be 
preciſely the thing that his argument re- 
quires) of obtaining this ſecurity is to 
inveſt the ſupreme power, civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, in the ſame perſon, be they 
ever ſo incompatible, and the ſame per- 

ſon 
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ſon ever ſo ill qualified to conduct them 
both. Fan 


But is not this, as I have hinted (in 
the parentheſis in the laſt paragraph) 
giving the civil magiſtrate much more 
power than, upon his own premiſes, is 
neceſſary ? Is it not poſſible that all 
church-authority ſhould be /ufficiently 
under the control of the civil govern- 

ment, and that religious aſſemblies, as 
well as others, ſhould be ſubject to his 
inſpection, and even be bound by many 
of his rules, ſo far as was neceſſary to 
prevent any breach of the publick peace, 
without inveſting him with ſupreme ec- 
cleſiaſtical power, For my own part, I 
ſhould have no objection to the preſence 
of an inſpector from the civil magiſtrate 
in a religious aſſembly, or the attendance 
of as many conſtables, or even ſoldiers, 
as might be judged neceſlary to keep the 
peace, upon all occaſions in which reli- 
gion is concerned; and, if the civil 
magiſtrate be no more concerned in this 
buſineſs than the public peace and ſafety 
is concerned (and this writer himſelf does 

not 
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not ſo much as hint at any thing more) 
I ſhould think this might ſatisfy him. 
But both he, and the civil magiſtrate 
_ want much more than this, when the lat- 
ter muſt needs paſs out of his proper cha- 
racer, and inſiſt upon being the ſupreme 
head of the church. The avowed ob- 
Jet and end of the union of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical power will not juſtify this 
claim, for it may be compaſſed at a 
much leſs expence. If I want a houſe 
that will not be blown down by the 
wind, and two feet of thickneſs in the wall 
will ſufficiently anſwer my purpoſe, 
{ſhould I make it twenty feet thick, be- 
cauſe this would be a more eſfectual, or 
the moſt effeftual ſecurity ? A ſufficient ſe- 
curity is nen for me. 


| 
Ihe Doctor's xeaſoning. in this enſs, is 
of a piece with the obligation which he 
lays upon the magiſtrate to countenance 
the large ſect of his diſcordant ſubjects, 
in preference to the beſt. This, indeed, 
might tend to reconcile the Diſſenters in 
his dominions to their ſituation, by con- 
—_— that their magiſtrate himſelf, the 


_ ſupreme 


K 
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ſupreme head of the eſtabliſhed church, 


could not command the religion of his 
choice any more than they could ; for 
thongh he preſcribed to one part of his 
ſubjects, the other part of them dictated 
to him; and that he was under the diſ- 
agreeable neceſſity of enacting the ar- 
ticies of a religion which he himſelf did 
not believe. | 


The Biſhop of Glouceſter too, Dr. 
Balguy's maſter in the ſcience of defence, 
ſays, that © the ſtate muſt make an al- 
liance with the largeſt of the religious 
ſocieties.“ I with that either of theſe 
gentlemen, or any perſon for them, 
would tell us what ought to be the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of Ireland on theſe prin- 
ciples. Certainly, not that of the church 
of England; for, if I be rightly inform- 
ed, there are many pariſhes in that king- 
dom, in which the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church do no duty at all, be- 
cauſethey can find none of their pariſhi- 
oners who would attend their miniſtra- 
tions. Had Conſtantine the Great been 
aware of the force of this reaſoning, 
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though a chriſtian himſelf, he would 
have thought himſelf obliged to ſtreng- 
then: the eſtabliſhment of the heathen 
worſhip, and to diſcountenance the pro- 
feſhon of chriſtianity in the Roman em- 
pire. For the ſame reaſon, alſo, a Pro- 
teſtant king of France would be obliged 
to continue the revocation of the edit 
of Nantz. It is really very difficult to 
animadvert upon ſuch poſitions as theſe, 
and retain one's gravity at the ſame 
time. 
There is ſomething one cannot help 
fmiling at in the reaſons which Dr. Balguy 
gives for the legal maintenance of chriſtian 
miniſters. *©* This 1 p. 
16. © is of great in portance to them and 
„ the public, as we may eaſily judge 
« from the wretched and precarious con- 
« dition of thoſe who want it; a condi- 
te tion which ſeldom: fails to produce a 
 « {laviſh dependence, highly unbecom- 
«z ing a public teacher, and in ſome mea- 
„ ſure diſqualifying him for the diſ- 
. 1 e re Aa 


It 
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If our Lord had imagined that any 
real advantage would have accrued to 
the miniſters of his goſpel from a legal 
proviſion, I do not ſee why we might 
not (either in his diſcourſes or parables) 
have expected ſome hint of it, and ſome 
recommendation of an alliance of his 
kingdom with thoſe of this world, in 
order to ſecure it to them. But no idea 
of ſuch policy as this can be collected 
from the New Teſtament. For my part, 
I wonder how any man can read it, and 
retain the idea of any ſuch worldly po- 
licy ; ſo far am I from thinking it could 
have been collected from it. | 


Upon the whole, when I conſider my 
ſituation as a miniſter of the goſpel, ora 
member of a chriſtian ſociety, I do not 
ſee what either the ſtate, or myſelf, could 
get by an alliance, admitting there was 
nothing unnatural, and abſurd in the 
idea of ſuch a connection. I want no- 
thing that the ſtate can give me (except 
to be unmoleſted by it) for 1 want nei- 
ther a legal maintenance, nor power to en- 
force my admonitions. 1 look upon both 

| Q 2 | theſe 
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theſe things as unſuitable to, and de- 
ſtructive of, the proper ends of my mi- 
niſtry. And, without any hire from the 
civil powers, I ſhall think it my duty to 
do all Ican towards making my hearers 
good ſubjects, by making them good 
men, and good chriſtians. I ſhall, there- 
fore, never court any alliance with the 
ſtate; and ſhould the ſtate be ſo abſurd 
as to make any propoſals of alliance 
with me, I hope I ſhould have virtue 
enough to reject them with indignation, 
as Peter did the not very diſſimilar offer 
of Simon Magus. Let the men of this 
world, and the powers of this world 
know, that there are ſome things that 
cannot be purchaſed with money. 


Inthe ſame ſpirit are this writer's rea- 
ſons for the difference of ranks among 
the clergy, and for a proviſion ſuitable 
to thoſe ranks. © And will not the ſame 
« reaſons, p. 16, ferve peculiarly to re- 
* commend thoſe forms of government, 
in which the clergy, as well as the laity, 
« are diſtributed into different ranks, and 
enabled to — thoſe ranks in a be- 

coming 
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* coming manner ; that both the lower 
orders may avoid contempt, and the 
* higher obtain diſtinction and regard? 
“Were all the miniſters placed in low 
e ſtations of life, jt is eaſy to ſee with 
* what neglect they would be treated, 
and with what prejudice their doctrine 
* would be received. Poverty, aukward- 
« neſs, and ignorance of what is called 
the world, are diſadvantages, for which 
the higheſt attainments in learning and 
« virtue could never atone.” 


I ſhall cloſe my remarks on this wri- 
ter's method of defending the eſtabliſh- 
ment, with repeating a trite obſervation, 
that there is, generally, both a true, and 
an oftenfible reaſon for men's conduct, and 
that theſe are often very different from 
one another; becauſe I cannot, help 
thinking, that it is verified in the caſe 
before us. The oſtenſible, and plauſible 
reaſons for church eſtabliſhments, are 
ſuch as this writer has repreſented, de- 
rived from the imaginary evils attend- 
ing the want of them ; but the true rea- 
ſon with reſpect to the miniſters, may 


28 be 
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be the ſcantineſs and uncertainty of their 
proviſion without them; and, with re- 
ſpect to the civil magiſtrate, the vaſt ad- 
dition of influence he thereby acquires, 
in conſequence, both of having ſo many 
benefices at his diſpoſal, and likewiſe, of 
retaining in his pay the public inſtructors 
of the people; men, who being kept in 
continual expectation, by the exhibition 
of higher preferment and greater emo- 
lument, will not fail to inculcate max- 
iüms the moſt favourable to the eſtabliſh- 


ment, and increaſe of that power on 
which they depend. _ 


But firm as the connection ſeems to be 
between the civil and eccleſiaſtical power, 
a connection cemented by mutual world- 
ly advantage, this high alliance may yet 
be Broken, and intereſt divide what in- 
tereſt has united. It has often ſeemed 


good to divine wiſdom to take the wiſe in 


their own craſtineſt, and to bring about 
his own deſigns by the very means that 
were uſed to defeat them. Of this we 
have a recent example in France, in which 
ye have ſeen the neceſſities of the ſtate 

& com- 
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compelling its governors to aboliſh the 
richeſt of the religious orders. Did not 
the Engliſh miniſtry, who have not ſo 
large a funding army as the French, want 
more dependents of other kinds, ſo that 
honours, penſions, and church preferments, 
are extremely conyenient to them, ſome- 
thing ſimilar to this might take place in 
England: and who can tell what may 
be the caſe, when ſome future tyranni- 
cal adminiſtration ſhall not be able to 
ride the ſtorm they have raiſed, or to 
ſtruggle, without unuſual reſources, with 
the difficulties in which they ſhall have 
involved themſelves. 


The remainder of the largeſt quotation 
I lately made from this writer, plainly 
reſpects the Methodiſts, at whoſe conduct 
he ſeems to have taken great offence, I 
agree with him, that miniſters, while they 
are employed by public authority, are 
not at liberty to depart from eſtabliſhed 
forms; but I can ſee no reaſon in the 
world why, in a country that admits of 
toleration, the people may not deſert their 
uſual places of public worſhip, and re- 
turn 
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turn to them whenever they pleaſe. 
Have the laity ſubſcribed to any articles 
of faith, or formulary of religious wor- 
ſhip? If not, they are clearly at liberty 
to act as they ſhall think moſt conveni- 
ent, and to diſſent partially or totally, 
ſecretly or openly, as they like beſt. 
But it is probable, that this author may 
not mean being at liberty with reſpect 
to the laws of this country, but with re- 
ſpect to conſcience; ſo that though the 
law allows a man to quit the worſhip of 
the church of England, either occaſion- 
ally or entirely, his conſcience ſhould 
dictate to him to do it intirely and whol- 
ly, if at all; which, to me, ſounds ſtrange 
and paradoxical enough. 


The ſituation of conſcientious laymen 
in the church of England, according to 
the caſuiſtry of Dr. Balguy, is truly re- 
markable, and ſuch as, I dare ſay, few, 
or none of them are aware of. If they 
were, eaſily as the common people are 
generally led by the prieſts, I think the 
ſpirit of an Engliſhman would revolt at 
it, For this writer abſolutely declares, 
| that 
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that © the union of civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal powers in the eſtabliſhment is in 
« yain, if each individual is to retain 
entire liberty of judging and acting 
for himſelf.” Certainly a churchman 
ought to infiſt upon receiving ſome very 
great advantage in the eſtabliſhment, as 
an equivalent for the ſurrender of this 
and important natural right, to 
judge and att for himſelf. Upon the prin- 
ciples of this writer, a profeſſed church- 
man is not at liberty ſo much as to hear 
a ſingle ſermon by thoſe who have no 
legal authority to preach, i. e. Diſſenters 
and Methodiſts (or, as he chuſes to call 
them, ſectaries, and enthufrafts ;) ſo that 
he 1s cut off from the very means of 
judging for himſelf: for certainly this 
writer cannot have leſs objection to his 
pariſhioners reading the diſcourſes of 
ſectaries and Methodiſts, than to their 
dearing them. | 


— 


This writer, indeed, is inconſiſtent 
enough to allow the members of the eſta- 
bliſhed church to make an open ſeparati- 
on from it, if they cannot lawfully com- 


ply 


D eur 


ply with the terms of communion. But 
were the terms ever ſo unlawful, what 
chance has any perſon for coming at the 
knowledge of it? Can it be ſuppoſed 
that a man ſhould at once, of himſelf, 
and without any means of information, 
become ſo diſſatisfied with the ſervice of 
the church, that he ſhould think it un- 
lawful to join in it? I dare ſay the Doctor 
imagined no ſuch event. But, in point 
of conſcience, why may not a perſon 
think himſelf at liberty to leave the com- 
munion of the church, though he ſhould 
not think it unlawful, May it not be 
ſufficient that he thinks another form of 
religion preferable to it ? 


Take the whole paragraph that I have 
quoted, and I really think it a curioſity 
borh in point of ſentiment and reaſon- 
ing; but, withal, one of the greateſt in- 
fulrs that I have yet ſeen offered to the 
underſtandings and ſpirit of men. And 
yet this is from an ä to . 
liſhmen. 


The 
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The Diſſenters are obliged to this wri- 
ter for the good-will he ſeems to bear 
them, in being an advocate for toleration 
in general; but I cannot help ſaying, I 
think him a very aukward, and incon- 
fiſtent advocate in the caſe, and that in- 
tolerance would be much more agreeable 
to his general principles. If it be true, 
as he ſays, p. 17. that © a variety of ſets 
“has a natural tendency both to weaken 
the influence of public religion, and 
to give diſturbance to the public peace,” 
how is the magiſtrate © unqualified, or 
* uncommithoned, to perſecute for con- 
* ſcience ſake ?” Is he not conſtituted the 
guardian of the public peace, and muſt 
he not uſe the moſt effectual means to 
prevent the diſturbance of it? If, * in 
* order to obtain completely the benefits 
* propoſed from the union of civil and 
* eccleſiaſtical authority, all the members 
of the ſame common-wealth ſhould be 
„members alſo of the ſame church,” a 
conſcientious civil magiſtrate might think 
it his duty, and well worth his while, to 
hazard ſomething, with a proſpe of in- 
ſuring ſo great an advantage; eſpecially 

as, 
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as, according to this writer, it is only 


when the union of all the members of, 


the commonwealth: in one church is in- 
practicable, that toleration is neceſſary. I 
own 1 ſhould be very ſorry to truſt the 
civil magiſtrate with Dr. Balguy's gene- 
ral maxims of civil and eccleſiaſtical po- 
licy. I would not even truſt Dr. Balguy 
himſelf in certain circumſtances, when 
his principles give me ſo uncertain a hold 
of him. But toleration, very fortunate- 
ly, happens to be the fa/þonable doctrine 
at preſent ; and it muſt be incorporated 
into every ſyſtem, how ill ſoever it may 
connect with it. 


An example of one of the miſchiefs at- 
tending eſtabliſhments Dr. Balguy has 
given in himſelf, in the concluſion of 
this ſermon, in which he reflects very 
ſeverely upon the author of the Conje/- 
fional, and his friends; for I think it is 
very evident, that his cenſures reſpect 
nobody elſe. © There is, ſays this wri- 
ter, p. 20. © one claſs of men, to whom 
this plea for compaſſion” (due to Me- 
thodiſts, as out of the reach of rational 

$ con- 
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conviction) © will not extend. Thoſe I 
% mean who, without any pretence to 
« inſpiration, live in open war with the 
national church; with that very church 
„of which they profeſs themſelves mi- 
niſters, and whoſe wages they continue 
to take, though in actual ſervice againſt 
Whether this conduct proceed 
from a diſlike to all eſtabliſhments, or 
from a deſire of erecting a new one, on 
the ruins of that which ſubſiſts at pre- 
« ſent, in either caſe, ' it is contrary to 
the moſt evident de p of n 
» and honour.” 


We ſee then, chat when retigion has 
once been eſtabliſhed, all the miniſters 
of it are to be conſidered as ſervants in 
her pay, and bound to fight for her and 
ſupport her. The very propaſal of a re- 
formation by any member of an eſta- 
bliſhment, is contrary to the moſt evi- 
dent principles of juſtice and honour; a 
maxim that ſhuts the door againſt all 
reformations that may not be called 
violent ones. Every diſorder, how fla- 
grant ſoever, muſt be winked at, ſo long 
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as a perſon continues in the church; and 
in order to put himſelf into a ſituation 
to propoſe an amendment, he muſt quit 
his preferments, and declare war as an 
alien. This ſufficiently juſtifies thecom- 
mon complaint againſt eſtabliſhments, 
that they never reform themſelves, but 
that all reformations have ever been 
forced upon them ab extra. This has, 
hitherto, been matter of ſurpriſe to many 
perſons, and ſome (among whom, I 
think, 1s the Biſhop of Glouceſter) have 
pretended to deny the charge, but now 
it appears to be rather a matter of boaſt- 
ing; for it would have been contrary to 
the moſt evident principles of juſtice and 
honour, for the clergy to have made the 
Spe * | 

It is not improbable, * that Dr. 
Balguy and his friends, if they would 
explain themſelves freely, might carry 
this point of honour a little farther, and 
ſay, that no perſon who has ever eaten 
the bread, or tafied the ſalt of the — 
_ ſhould lift up his heel againſt her; 

perhaps the man whoſe father, or grand: 
father had eaten of it. | 


r 
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I ſhould think the moſt ſcrupulous ca- 
fuiſt might allow a clergyman, who is 


diſſatisfied with the church, to make a 


fair attempt to procure the reformation 
of thoſe abuſes that are intolerable to 
him; and, conſequently, to wait a pro- 
per time, to ſee the effect of his endea- 
yours, before he abſolutely quitted his 
ſtation in the church. For if his endea- 
vours ſucceed, he will have no occaſion 
to quititatall ; and, in the mean time, 
the remonſtrances of a perſon who is 2 
member of the church, may be expected 
to have a more favourable hearing; than 
thoſe: of one who has no connection 
with it. | 


8o far am from joining with Dr Balguy, 
in his harſh cenſures of the author of the 
Confefhonal, that I rather think that every 
principle of juſtice and honour ſhould 
prompt a man to uſe his beſt endeavours 
for the benefit of any community of 
which he is a member, and of whoſe pri- 
vileges he partakes. If, therefore, there 
be any thing wrong in the conſtitution 
of it, thoſe principles require him to pro- 

| mote 
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mote a reformation of the abuſe; and 
it would be manifeſtly contrary to the 
principles of juſtice and honour, to be 
an unconcerned ſpectator of ſo great a 
misfortune to it. I cannot help com- 
paring the author of the Confe/fronal to a 
man who would endeavour to ſtop a leak 
he perceived in the veſſel in which he 
was embarked, and Dr. Balguy to a man 
who would run the riſque of its ſinking 
all at once, rather than inſinuate that 
cheie was any thing amiſs with it. 
bs 
A as this author's declamation 
againſt the friends of the Confeſſional is, 
it follows directly from his avowed prin- 
ciple, that authority once eſtabliſbed muſs 
be obeyed. Speaking of the founders 
of our holy religion,” he ſays, p. 18. 
They eſtabliſhed a form of church go- 
* vernment ; for the church mut be go- 
verned in /ome form, or there could be 
* #0 government. But their directions 
to us are, for the moſt part, very ge- 
* neral. Even their example muſt be 
« cautiouſly urged, in different times, 


and under different cirèumſtances. In 
« this 


* 
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« this one point they are clear and ex- 
« plicit, that authority once efabliſhed 
* muſt be obeyed.” 


But was not popery once eftabliſhed in 
this iſland? How then is it poſſible, up- 
on theſe principles of paſfrve obedience and 
non-reſiſtance, to vindicate the reformati- 
on? Whatever it be that is once eſtabliſh- 
ed, and in whatever manner it is once 
eſtabliſhed, it muſt, it ſeems, be ſub- 
mitted to. If this principle be applied 
without reſtriction, it will vindicate the 
continuance of every ſyſtem, the moſt 
abſurd and miſchievous in the world; 
and if it do admit of reſtriction and limi- 
tation, it could ſignify nothing to this 
author's purpoſe to alledge 1 it. 


It might have been expected, that a 
writer who is ſo extremely ſevere upon 
thoſe who propoſe a reformation in the 
church, while they continue in it, ſhould 
have expreſſed ſome degree of indigna- 
tion againſt thoſe who intrude themſelves 
into it by falſe oaths and pretences, ſub- 


ſcribing the articles and canons, &c. 
R when 
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when they diſbelieve and ridicule them. 
But I fancy that I can put my reader in- 
to poſſeſſion of the ſecret reaſon, why no- 
thing of this kind occurs in the writings 
of the friends of church authority. Men 
who have come this way into the church 
have always proved its firmeſt friends. 
Having made no bones of their own 
ſcruples, they pay no regard to the 
ſcruples of others. A conſcientious bi- 
got to the church is not half ſo much 
to be depended: upon, as the man who 
believes not a ſingle word of the matter, 
nor is he ſo fit to be admitted into the 
cabinet council of church- power. 


Such, my gentle reader, are the max- 
ims, and ſuch the reaſoning with which 
this writer ſtands forth to ſupport the 
declining cauſe of church- authority. For 
he juſtly complains, p. 5. that“ notwith- 
* ſtanding the members of the church 
of England have, from its foundation, 
« been carefully inſtructed in theſe points, 
* by its ableſt defenders, yet, ſo capri- 
“ cious is the public taſte, that theſe 


m 3 writers havẽ gradually fallen in- 
6c to 
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to neglect. Their doctrines are now; 
in a manner, forgotten, and enthuſiaſts 
* and ſectaries revive the ſame follies, 
and defend them by the ſame argu- 
„ments, which were once effectually 
«* overthrown.” In this deplorahle ſitu- 
ation of things, this great champion 
has judged it © not to be improper to 
« reſume the beaten ſubject, and to ex- 
plain, on rational principles, the foun- 
„dation of church authority.“ 


It is, indeed, truly deplorable, that 
theſe great authors ſhould have fallen in- 
to neglect, and that their excellent doc- 
trines ſhould be, in a manner, forgot- 
ten ; but this misfortune has been ow- 
ing, chiefly, to themſelves. The truth 
is, that theſe great writers have been 
very inconſiſtent with one another, which 
is a very unfavourable and ſuſpicious 
circumſtance for the cauſe they are ſo 
zealouſly labouring to ſupport. While 
each of them is buſily purſuing his own 
ſeparate ſcheme, ang they are applying 
rn en 3 methods to gain the 


R 2 ſame 
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ſame end, they only obſtruct and em- 
barraſs one another. 


In reality, the principles of the Diſ- 
ſenters are not more oppoſite, either to 
thoſe of Hooker or Warburton, than 
thoſe of theſe two great champions for 
church- authority are to one another; 
and other writers have propoſed other 
ſchemes of church power quite different 
from them both. Now if three perſons 
be building a houſe, and one of them 
will have it of brick, another of ſtone, 
and the-third of wood; and if each be 
ſo obſtinate, that he will pull down what 
the others build, how can it be expected 
that the edifice ſhould be completed? or 
how can the ſpectators refrain from 
laughing to ſee them ſo laboriouſly em- 
ployed ? If I may be. indulged another 
compariſon, I would ſay, that when the 
ſchemes: of the different writers, in de- 
fence of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſiments, are 

_ conſidered together, they make ſuch kind 
"=o harmony, as wouldrteſult from a num - 
ber of perſons ſinging the ſame words, 

each to his own favourite tune, at the 

fame time. 4 In 
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In theſe circumſtances, I cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Balguy is unreaſon- 
ably ſevere upon the. members of his own 
church, and expects too much from them, 
when he ſays, p. 4. It might well have 
been expected, that the members of 
* the Engliſh church ſhould have ſeen 
* farther, and judged better (than to con- 
* fult the ſeriptures for what is not to be 
* found in it, with reſpect to church go- 
vernment) becauſe this church, even 
from its foundation, has been carefully 
inſtructed on theſe very points by ſome 
Hof its ableſt defenders. But ſo capri- 
cious is the public taſte,” &c. Had 
theſe ableft defenders of the church de- 
fended her upon the ſame principles, and 
upon the ſame general maxims of church 
power, this writer's cenſures might have 
been juſt; for, by a proper degree of at- 
tention and deference to fuch 'mftructors, 
they might have been long ago well 


grounded in this important branch of 
knowledge. But he only ſays that /me 
of the ableſt defenders of the church, not 
all of them have inſtructed her ſo care- 
fully. And were the members of the 
R 3 church 
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church ever ſo deſirous of receiving in- 
ſtruction, either for their own benefit, 
or that of their teachers, what proficien- 
cy could they be expected to make, when 
their ableſt maſters did not n che ure 
general doctrine2s 


If this hath been * ** | 
the foundation of this church (which, 
in proportion to its occaſions, has been 
bleſt with ſo many able defenders) how 
much more embarraſſed muſt her mem- 
bers have been fince the publication of 
the Confe/fronal, when (if I be rightly in- 
formed, for IJ have not yet read any of 
them myſelf) almoſt every oppugner of 
that excellent work has adopted a diffe- 
rent ſyſtem of church- authority; ſo that, 
as the controverſy proceeds, we may ex- 
pect to be entertained with the exhibition 
of as many crude ſyſtems of church 
power, as there are ſaid to have been un- 
formed animal in Egypt, after an inun- 
dation of the Nile. I do not know what 
we ſhould do after ſuch another inunda- 
tion, but that theſe half- formed beings 
generally periſh as ſoon as they have 
ſhewn any ſigns of life, Since, 
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Since, however, the ableſt defenders of 
the church will, each, go their own way 
to work, ſuppoſe that, in order to make 
the beſt of this unfavourable circum- 
ſtance, thoſe who are to be inſtructed by 
theſe able maſters be diſtributed into 
diſtinct claſſes, and that care be taken, that 
they do not intermix with one another. 
Provided the fame end be anſwered, and 
the church be ſupported, what doth it 
ſignify how different, or inconſiſtent are 
the means by which it is effected? When 
this experiment has been made, that 
mode of inſtruction may be adopted, in 
excluſion of the reſt, which ſhall be found 
in fact, to make the moſt zealous church- 
men. In the iſſue, I ſuſpeR, that though 
the modern improvements in the ſcience of 
church government may appear to be the 
beſt for the politer and more free-think- 
ing part of the nation, nothing will be 
found to anſwer ſo well with the com- 
mon people, who do not eafily enter in- 
to refinements, as the old-faſhioned jure 
drvino doctrines. I am afraid Dr. War- 
burton has been rather impolitie in de- 
crying thoſe old ſupports” of the cauſe, 
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rotten as he thinks chem to be. They 
have been of excellent ſervice in their day. 


Jo conchude this ſection with perfect 
ſeriouſneſs. I congratulate my reader, 
and the age in which we live, that the 
great writers (as Dr. Balguy calls them) 
in defence of church power, have fallen 
into negleR, and that their doctrines are, 
in a manner, forgotten. To account for 
this remarkable fact, in an age, in which 
knowledge of all other kinds (and eſpeci- 
ally the knowledge of government and 
laws, and I think the knowledge of religion 
too) has been ſo greatly advanced, may 
ſurpriſe the Doctor and his friends, and 
therefore they may reſolve it into caprice 
or chance; but it is no ſurpriſe to me, 
or my friends. Magna eft veritas, Oc. 
the tranſlation of which ſaying. I ſhall 
give my reader in the words of this au- 


thor, p. 9. © Truth can never ſuffer 


from a free inquiry. The combat may 
* beſharp, but ſhe is ſure to conquer in 


* the end.“ And though the perfor- 
mance I am animadverting upon be an 
e to revive the memory of ſome 

f of 
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of the arguments in defence of church- 
authority, I truſt it will only ſerve to 
hold them forth once more to the gene- 
rous contempt and deteſtation of men of 
ſenſe and reflection; and accelerate their 
being finally conſigned to everlaſting 
oblivion, as the diſgrace of human rea- 
lon, and human nature. 


8 E C TION X. 


Of the Progreſs of Civil Societies 
. Zo a State of greater Perfection, 
ſhowing that it is retarded by En- 
croachments on Civil and Religi- 
ous Liber. 


HE great argument in favour of 

the perpetuation of eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments is, that as they ſuit the 
ſeveral forms of civil government under 


which * have taken place, the one 
cannot 
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cannot be touched without endangering 
the other. I am not inſenſible of the 


truth there is in the principle on which 


this apprehenſion is grounded; but 1 
think the connection (artfully as thoſe 
things have been interwoven) is not ſo 
ſtrict, but that they may be ſeparated, at 
leaſt, ina courſe of time. But allowing 
that ſome change might take place in our 
civil conſtitution, in conſequence of the 
abolition, or reformation of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal part, it 1s more than an equal chance, 
that the alteration wall be for the better; 
and no real friend to his country can 
- wiſh to perpetuate its preſent conſtitu- 
tion in church or ſtate, ſo far as to inter- 
rupt its progreſs to eee perfection 
than it t has yet attarned to. | 

1 can u heartily join with the greateſt 
admirers of the Engliſh' conſtitution, in 
their encomiums upon it, when it is 


compared with that of any other country 


in the world. I really think it to be the 
beſt actual ſcheme of civil policy; but 
if any perſon ſhould ſay, that it is per- 
fect, and that no alteration can be made 
| 3 in 
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in it for the better, I beg leave to with- 
hold my aſſent. Dr. Brown himſelf doth 
not heſitate to acknowledge, that there 
are imperfections in it. How then can a 
real friend to his country with to fix its 
imperfections upon it, * make chem 


perpetual 


It will be ſaid, that alterations DEF: 
indeed, be made, but cannot be made 
with ſafety, and without the danger of 
throwing every thing into confuſion; 
ſo that, upon the whole, things had bet- 
ter remain as they are: but, allowing 
this, for the preſent, why ſhould they 
be perpetuated as they are? If the pro- 
poſed alterations were violent ones, that 
is, introduced by violent meaſures, they 
might juſtly give alarm to all good citi- 
zens. I would endeavour to ſtop the 
ableſt hand that ſhould attempt to re- 
form in this manner; becauſe it is 
hardly poſſible but that a remedy fo ef- 


fected muſt be worſe than the diſeaſe, 


But ſtill, why ſhould we object to any 
ſtate's gradually reforming itſelf, or throw 


obſtacles in the way of ſuch reforma- 


tions | _ 
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All civil ſocieties, and the whole ſcience 
of civil government, on which they are 
founded, are yet in their infancy. Like 
other arts and ſciences, this is gradually 
improving; but it improves more flowly, 
becauſe opportunities for making experi- 
ments are fewer. Indeed, hardly any 
trials in legiſlation have ever been made 
by perſons who had knowledge and abi- 
lity to collect from hiſtory, and to com- 
pare the obſervations which might be 
of uſe for this purpoſe, or had leifure to 
digeſt them properly at the time. Tak- 
ing it for granted, therefore, that our con- 

ſtitution and laws have not eſcaped the 
imperfections which we ſee to be inci- 
dent to every thing human; by all means, 
let the cloſeſt attention be given to them, 
let their excellencies and defects be tho- 
roughly laid open, and let improvements 
of every kind be made; but not ſuch as 
would prevent all farther improvements 
becauſe it is not probable, that any im- 
provements, which the utmoſt ſagacity 
of man could now ſuggeſt, would be an 
equivalent for the Prevention of all that 
might be made hereafter, Were the beſt 

formed 
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formed ſtate in the world to be fixed in 
its preſent condition, I make no doubt 
but that, in a courſe of time, it would be 
the worſt. 


Hiſtory demonſtrates this truth with 
reſpect to all the celebrated ſtates of anti- 
quity; and as all things (and particularly 
whatever depends upon ſcience) have of 
late years been in a quicker progreſs to- 
wards perfection than ever; we may ſafely 
conclude the ſame with ref} ſpect to any po- 
litical ſtate now in being. What advan- 
tage did Sparta (the conſtitution of whoſe 
government was ſo much admired by the 
ancients, and many moderns) reap from 
thoſe inſtitutions which contributed to its 
longevity, but the longer continuance of, 
what I ſhould not ſcruple to call, the worſt 
government we read of in the world; a 
government which ſecured to a man the 
feweſt of his natural rights, and of which 
a man who had a taſte for life would leaſt 
of all chuſe to be a member. While 
thearts of life were improving in all the 
neighbouring nations, Sparta derived 
this noble prerogative from her conſtitu- 

tion, 
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tion, that ſhe continued the neareſt to her 
priſtine barbarity ; and in the ſpace of 
near a thouſand years (which includes the 
"whole period in which letters and the 


arts were the moſt cultivated in the reſt 
of Greece) produced no one poet, orator, 


hiſtorian, or artiſt of any kind. The 
convulſions, of Athens, where life was in 
ſome meaſure enjoyed, and the faculties 
of body and mind had their proper exer- 
ciſe and gratification, were, in my opi- 
nion, far preferable to the ſavage uni- 
formity of Spafta. 


The conſtitution of Egypt was fimilar 
to that of Sparta, and the advantages that 
country received from it were ſimilar. 
Egypt was the mother of the arts to the 
ſtates of Greece; but the rigid inſtituti- 
ons of this mother of the arts kept them 
in their infancy ; ſo that the ſtates of 
Greece, being more favourably ſituated 
for improvements of all kinds, ſoon went 
beyond their inſtructreſs; and no im- 
provements of any kind were ever made 
in Egypt, till it was ſubdued by a fo- 
reign power. What would have been 

| the 
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the ſtate of agriculture, ſhip-building, or 
war, if thoſe arts had been fixed in Eng- 
land two or three centuries ago ? 


Dr. Brown will urge me with the au- 
thority of Plutarch, who largely extols 
the regulations of Egypt and- of Sparta, 
and cenfures the Roman legiſlators for 
adopting nothing ſimilar to them. But 
I beg leave to appeal from the authority 
of Plutarch, and of all the ancients, as by 
no means competent judges in this caſe. 
Imperfect as the ſcience of government 
is at preſent, it is certainly much more 
perfect than it was in their time. On 
the authority of the ancients, Dr. Brown 
might as well contend for another inſtitu- 
tion of the famed Egyptians; viz. their 
obliging all perſons to follow the occu- 
pations of their fathers ; and perhaps this 
might be no bad auxiliary to his pre- 
ſcribed mode of education, and prevent 
the ſpringing up of faction in a ſtate. It 
would likewiſe favour another object, 
which the doctor has profeſſedly in 
view, viz. checking the growth of 
commerce. 8 


Sup- 
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Suppoſing this wiſe ſyſtem of perpetua- 
tion had occurred to our anceſtors in the 
feudal times, and that an aſſembly of old 

Englith barons, with their heads full of 

their feudal rights and ſervices, had imi- 
tated the wiſe Spartans, and perpetuated 
the ſevere feudal inſtitutions; what would 
England at this day have been (with the 
unrivalled reputation of uniformity and 
conſtancy in its laws) but the moſt bar- 
barous, the weakeſt, and moſt diſtracted 
ſtate in Europe? It is plain from fact, 
that divine providence had greater things 
in view in favour of theſe kingdoms; and 
has been conducting them through a ſe- 
ries of gradual changes (ariſing from in- 
ternal and external cauſes) which have 
brought us to our preſent happy condi- 
tion; and which, if ſuffered to go on, 

may carry us to a pitch of happineſs 
of which we can yet form no con- 


* 


Had the religious ſyſtem of our oldeſt 
forefathers been eſtabliſhed on theſe wiſe 
and perpetual foundations, we had now 
Doom 9 and our prieſts druids. 

| Had 
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Had our Saxon conquerors been endued 
with the ſame wiſdom and foreſight, we 
had been worſhipping Thor and Woden ; 
and had our anceſtors, three centuries 
ago, perſevered in this ſpirit, we had 
been blind and prieſt-ridden papiſts. 
The greateſt bleſſing that can befall a 
ſtate, which is ſo rigid and inflexible 
in its inſtitutions, is to be conquered by 
a people, who have a better govern- 
ment, and have made farther advances 
in the arts of life. And it is undoubt- 
edly a great advantage which the divine 
being has provided for this world, that 
conqueſts and revolutions ſhould give 
mankind thoſe opportunities of reforming 
their ſyſtems of government, and of im- 
proving the ſcience of it, which they 
would never have found themſelves. 


In the excellent conſtitution of nature, 
evils of all kinds, ſome way or other, 
find their proper remedy; and when 
government, religion, education, and 
every thing that is valuable in ſociety 
ſeems to be in ſo fine a progreſs towards 
2 more perfect ſtate, is it not our wiſ- 
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dom - to. favour this progreſs ; and to 


allow the remedies of all diſorders to 


operate gradually and eaſily, rather than, 
by a violent ſyſtem of perpetuation, to 
retain all diſorders till they force a re- 
medy In the excellent conſtitution of 
the human body, a variety of outlets are 
provided for noxious humours, by means 
of which the ſyſtem relieves itſelf when 
any ſhght diſorders happen to it. But, 
if theſe ontlets'be obſtructed, the whole 
{ſyſtem is endangered by the convulſions 
which enſue. | 

Some things in civil ſociety do, in 
their own nature, require to be eſta- 
bliſhed, or fixed by law for a conſider- 
able time ; but that part of the ſyſtem, 
for the reaſons mentioned above, will 
certainly be the moſt imperfect; and 
therefore it is the wiſdom of the legiſla- 
ture to make that part as ſmall as poſſi- 
ble, and to let the eſtabliſhments, which 
are neceſſary, be as eaſy as is conſiſtent 
with the tolerable order of ſociety. It 
is an univerſal- maxim, that the more 
liberty is given to every thing which is 


in 
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will become; and when it is grown to 
its full fize, the more amply will it repay 


its wiſe parent, for the indulgence given 


to it in its infant ſtate. A judicious 
father will bear with the frowardneſs of 
his children, and overlook many flights 
of youth ; which can give him no plea- 
ſure, but from the proſpect they afford 
of his children becoming uſeful and va- 
luable men, when the fire of youth is 
abated. | 


I do not pretend to define what degree | 
of eſtabliſhment is neceſſary for many 


things relating to civil ſociety : but 
thus much I think 1s clear, that e- 
very ſyſtem of policy is too ſtrict and 
violent, in which any thing that may 


be the inſtrument of general happi- 


neſs, 1s under ſo much reſtraint, that 
it can never reform itſelf from the diſ- 
orders which may be incident to it; 
when it is ſo circumſtanced, that it can- 
not improve as far as it is capable of im- 
provement, but that every reformation 
muſt neceſſarily be introduced from ſome 
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other quarter ; in rich caſe it muſt 
generally be brought about by force. 
Is it not a ſtanding argument that reli- 
gion, in particular, has been too much 
confined, in all countries, that the body 
of the clergy have never reformed them- 
ſelves; and that all reformations have 
ever been forced upon them, and have 
generally been attended with the moſt 
horrible perſecutions, and dangerous 
convulſions in the ſtate? I cannot help 
thinking alſo, that every ſyſtem of go- 
vernment is violent and tyrannical, which 
incapacitates men of the beſt abilities, 
and of the greateſt integrity, from ren- 
dering their country any ſervice in their 
power, while thoſe who pay no regard 
to conſcience may have free acceſs to all 
places of power and profit. 


It ſeems to be the uniform intention 
of divine providence, to lead mankind 
to happineſs in a progreſſive, which is 
the ſureſt, though the floweſt method. 
Evil always leads to good, and imperfect 
to perfect. The divine being might, 
no doubt, have adopted a different plan, 


8 have 
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have made numan nature and human 
governments perfect from the beginning. 
He might have formed the human mind 
with an intuitive knowledge of truth, 
without leading men through ſo many 
labyrinths of error. He might have 
made man perfectly virtuous, without 
giving ee much exerciſe to his paſſions 
in his Magpgles with the habits of vice. 
He might have ſent an angel, or have 
commiſſioned a man'to eſtabliſh a per- 
fet form of civil government ; and, 
a priori, this would ſeem to have been 
almoſt as eſſential to human happi- 
neſs as any ſyſtem of truth; at leaſt, 
that it would have been a valuable ad- 
dition to a ſyſtem of religious truth: 
but though it would be impiety in us 
to pretend to fathom the depths of the 
divine councils, I think ve may fairly 
conclude, that if this method of pro- 
ceeding had been the beſt for us, he, 
whom we cannot conceive to be influ- 
enced by any thing but his deſire to pro- 
mote the happineſs of his creatures, 
would have purſued it. But a contrary 
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I, 15 En ShopeSio every thing 
| retro us. * | 


— 


: . ; 
Hows y falls does a child get be- 
foreatlearns to walk ſecure. How many 
inarticulate ſounds precedg thoſe which 
are articulate. How often are we im- 
poſed upon by all our ſenieghefore we 
learn to form a right judgment” of the 
proper objects of them. How often do 
our paſſions miſlead us, and involve us 
in difficulties, before we reap the ad- 
vantage they were intended to bring us 


£% 
& 


in our purſuit of happineſs ; and how 


many falſe judgments do we make, in 
the inveſtigation of all kinds of truth, 
before we come to a right concluſion. 
How many ages do errors and prejudices 
of all kinds prevail, before they are diſſi- 
pated by the light of truth, and how 
general, and how long was the reign of 
falſe religion before the propagation of 
the. true ! How late was chriſtianity, 
that great remedy of vice and ignorance, 
introduced ! How flow and how confined 


its progreſs | 
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In ſhort, it ſeems to have been the in- 
tention of divine providence, that man- 
kind ſhould be, as far as poſſible, 2 * 
taug ht; that we ſhould attain to every 
thing excellent and uſeful, as the reſult 
of our own experience and obſervation; — 7. 
that our judgments ſhould be formed Ne 
by the appearances which are preſented FRE 
to them, and our hearts inſtructed by 
their own feelings. But by the unn 
tural ſyſtem of rigid unalterable eſt a 
bliſhments, we put it out of our power 
to inſtruct ourſelves, or to derive any | * * 
advantage from the lights we acquire 
from experience and obſervation ; and * - 
thereby, as far as is in our power, ze 
counteract the kind intentions of the << 
deity in the conſtitution of the world, 1 
and in providing for a ſtate of conſtant . | 
though flow improvement in every. 3 = 
thing. "16. I W— 


* 


A variety of uſeful leſſons may be 

learned from our attention to the con- 
| duct of divine providence reſpecting us. 

When hiſtory and experience demon- por 
\ Gpate the uniform #21 of divine 
5 wo hb 5 
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providence to have been what has been 
above repreſented, let us learn from it 
to be content with the natural, though 
flow progreſs we are in to a more perfect 
ſtate. But let us) always endeavour to 
E if” keep things in this progreſs. Let us, 
wo however, beware, leſt by attempting to 
— > accelerate, we in fact retard our progreſs 
in happineſs. But more eſpecially, let 
us take heed, leſt, by endeavouring to 
> {ſecure and perpetuate the great ends of 
| ſociety, we in fact defeat thoſe ends. 
We ſhall have a thouſand times more 
: enjoyment of a happy and perfect form 
of government, when we can ſee in 
hiſtory the long progreſs of our conſti- 
tution through barbarous and imperfect 
ſyſtems of policy; as we are more con- 
4 firmed in the truth, and have more en- 
joy ment of it, by reviewing the many 
"erxors by which ve were miſled in our 
purſuit of it. If the divine being ſaw 
that the beſt form of government, that 
even he could have preſcribed for us, 
would. not have anſwered the end of its 
N inſtitution, if it had been impoſed by 
R himſelf; much letz can we imagine it 
ul * coul 
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could anſwer any valuable purpoſe, to 
have the crude ſyſtems (for they can be 
nothing more) of ſhort-ſighted men for 
ever impoſed upon us. | 


Eſtabliſhments, be they ever ſo ex- 
cellent, {till fix things ſomewhere ; and 


this circumſtance, which is all that is 


pleaded for them amounts to, is with 
me the greateſt objection to them. I 
with to ſee things in a progreſs to a better 
. ſtate, and no obſtructions thrown in the 
way of reformation. 


In ſpite of all the fetters we A lay 


upon the human mind, notwithſtanding 


all poſſible diſcouragements in the way 
of free inquiry, knowledge of all kinds, 
and religious knowledge among the reſt, 
will increaſe. The wiſdom of one gene- 


ration will ever be folly in the next. 


* 


And yet, though we have ſeen this veri- 


fied in the a of near two thou- 


ſand years, we perſiſt in the abſurd 
maxim of making a preceding generation 


dictate to a ſucceeding one, which is 


the ſame thing as * the fooliſh in- 


ſtruct 
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ſtruct the wiſe; for what is a lower 
degree of wiſdom but comparative folly ? 


Had even Locke, Clarke, Hoadley, and 
others, who have gained immortal repu- 
tation by their freedom of thinking, but 
about half a century ago, been ap- 
pointed to draw up a creed, they would 
have inſerted in it ſuch articles of faith, 
as myſelf, and hundreds more, ſhould 
now think unſcriptural, and abſurd : 
nay, articles, which they. would have 
thought of great importance, we ſhould 
think conveyed a reflection upon the 
moral government of God, and were in- 
jurious to virtue among men. And can we 
think that wiſdom will die with us! No, 
our creeds, could we be ſo inconſiſtent 
with ourſelves as to draw up any, would, 
I make no doubt, be rejected with equal 
diſdain by our poſterity, 


That eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments have 
| really retarded the reformation from po- 
pery is evident from the face of things in 
Europe. Can it be thought chat all the 
errors and ws Moch had been accu- 

mula 
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mulating in the ſpace of fifteen hundred 
years, ſhould be rectified in leſs than fifty, 
by men educated with ſtrong prejudices 
in favour of them all? and yet the Augſ- 
burg confeſſion, I believe, ſtands unre- 
pealed; the church of England is the 
ſame now that it was in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and the church of 
Scotland is to this day in that imperfect 
and crude ſtate in which John Knox 
left it. | 

Little did theſe great reformers, whoſe 
emory I revere, think what burdens 
they, who. had boldly ſhaken off the load 
, Hom their own ſhoulders, were laying 
on thoſe of others; and that the moment 
they had nobly freed themſelves from the 
re of ſervitude, they were ſigning an 
act to enſlave all that ſhould come after 
them; forgetting the golden rule of the 
goſpel, to do to others, as we would that 
they — de. to us. ü 


Could iges 8 have re- 
mained in the ſtate in which the firſt 


Perner left it; could the ſtone they 
- had 


2 
* 

* 
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will not hear of a reformation proceeds* 
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had once moved from its ſeat, on the top 


of a precipice, have been ſtopped in its 
courſe, their proviſions for perpetuation 
would have been wiſe and excellent ; 
but their eyes were hardly cloſed, before 
their children found that their fathers 


had been too precipitate. They found 


their own hands tied up by their un- 
thinking parents, and the knots too 
many, and too tight for them to un- 


looſe. 


18 
The great misfortune is, that the 
progreſs of knowledge 1s chiefly among 
the thinking few. The bulk of man- 
kind being educated in a reverence for 


eſtabliſhed modes of thinking and aQting, 


in conſequence of their being eſtabliſhed, 


ing even ſo far as they could really with, 
leſt, in time, it ſhould go farther ina 
they could with, and the end be worſe 
than the beginning. And where there 
are great emoluments in a church, it is 
poſſeſſed of the ſtrongeſt internal guard 
againſt all innovations whatever. Church 
livings muſt not be touched, and they 
may, 


4 
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may, if any thing elſe be meddled with. 
This makes the ſituation of ſenſible and 
conſcientious men, in all eſtabliſhments, 
truly deplorable. Before I had read that 
excellent work, intitled the Confeffonal, 
but much more fiance, it has grieved me 
to ſee the miſerable ſhifts that ſuch per- 
ſons (whether in the church of England, 
or of Scotland) are obliged to have re- 
courſe to, in order to gild the pill, 
which they muſt ſwallow or ſtarve; and 
to obſerve their poor contrivances to 
conceal the chains that gall them. But 
it grieves one no leſs, to ſee the reſt of 
their brethren, hugging their chains and 
proud of them. 


But let thoſe gentlemen in the church, 
who oppoſe every ſtep towards reforma- 
tion, take care, leſt they overact their 
parts, and leſt ſome enterprizing per- 
ſons, finding themſelves unable to untie 
the Gordian knots of authority, ſhould, 
like another Alexander the Great, boldly 
cut them all. Let them take care, leſt, 
for want of permitting a few repairs in 
their ruinous houſe, it ſhould at laſt fall 
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all together about their ears. A num- 
ber of ſpirited and conſcientious men, 
openly refuſing to enter into the church, 
or throwing up the livings which they 
hold upon thoſe iniquitous and enflaving 
terms (and ſuch men there have been 
in this country) would rouſe the atten- 
tion of the temporal heads of the ſpiritual 
part of our conſtitution. They would 
ſee-the neceſſity of an immediate and 
compleat reformation ; and then the a- 
larm of churchmen, with their paultry 
expedients and compromiſes, would come 
too late. The temper of theſe times 
would not bear another St. Bartholo- 
mew. 3 


If only one or two perſons, of known 
probity and good ſenſe, did now and 
then, act this heroic part, it would ſerve 
to keep up an attention to the ſubject. 
If every man who doth not in his conſci- 
ence believe the articles he has ſubſcrib- 
ed, would magnanimouſly throw up the 
emoluments he enjoys in conſequence of 
his ſubſcription, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed, but that a reformation of, at leaſt, 

* | | the 
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the capital abuſes in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſyſtem would take place the very next 
ſeſſion of parliament. This nation would 
never ſuffer all her pulpits to be filled 


by ſuch clergymen, as would then re- 
main in the church. 


In the mean time, let the friends of 
liberty by no means give way to impa- 
tience. The longer it may be before this 
reformation takes place, the more effec- 
tual it will probably be. The times 


may not yet be ripe for ſuch an one as 


you would with to acquieſce in, conſi- 
dering that, whenever it is made, it 
probably continue as long as the 
laſt has done. 


It was well for the cauſe of truth and 
liberty, that the Romiſh clergy at the 
beginning of the reformation, held out 
with ſo much obſtinacy againſt the 
ſmalleſt conceſſions; for had they hut 


granted the cup to the laity, and ben 
little more decent in the article of in- 


dulgences, the oft of n Wenn ; 


have conta 12 | 3 
1 _ 
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« To ſcourge mankind for ten dark ages more.“ 


And at the reſtoration here in England, 
had a few, a very few trifling alterations 


been complied with, ſuch numbers of 
the Preſbyterians would have hearti- 
ly united to the eſtabliſhed church, as 
would have enabled it entirely to cruſh 
every other ſect, to prevent the growing 
liberty of the preſs, and to have main- 
tained for ages the moſt rigid unifor- 
mity. This obfervation may, perhaps, 
teach patience to one party, and pru- 
dence to the other. 


Diſſenters, even of the preſbyterian 
perſuaſion, hive, by no means, been 
free from the general infatuation of 
other reformers. All the denominations 
of diflenters have made attempts to fix 
things by their own narrow ftandard ; 
and preſcribed confeſhons of faith, even 
with ſubſcriptions, have been intro- 


duged among them: But happily for us, 
the have/always been men of generous 
and enlarged minds, who, having no civil 


power to contend with, have had cou- 
25 of to ſtem the torrent; and now, 
| among 
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among thoſe who are called the more 
rational part of the diſſenters, things are 
not, upon the whole, to be complained of. 
No ſubſcriptions to any articles of faith, 
or even to the new teſtament, is now 
required; and miniſters are excuſed, if 
they chuſe not to give any confeſſion of 
their own. To have preached and be- 
haved like a chriſtian, is deemed ſuffi- 
cient to recommend a man to the chriſ- 
tian miniſtry. Unfettered by authority, 
they can purſue the moſt liberal plans 
of education. The whole buſineſs is 
to give the faculties of the mind their 
free play, and to point out proper ob- 
jects of attention to ſtudents, without 
any concern what may be the reſult of 
their inquiries; the deſign being to make 
wiſe and uſeful men, and not the tools 
and abetters of any particular party. 


If any perſon ſhould think that reli- 
gion 1 is not to be put upon the ſame foot 
ing with other branches of knowledge 
(which they allow to require the aid of 
every circumſtance favourable to their 


future growth) that ſince the whole of 
T _ 
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chriſtianity was delivered at once, and is 
contained in the books of the new 
| teſtament, there is no reaſon to expect 
more light than we already have with 
regard to it; and, therefore, that they 
are juſtified in fixing the knowledge of 

it where it uo ſtands, I ſhall only ſay, 
that I fincerely pity their weakneſs and 
prejudice ; as ſuch an opinion can only 
proceed from a total ignorance of what 
has paſled in the chriſtian world, or from 
a bigotted attachment to the authorita- 
tive inſtitutions of fallible men. 


To recur to Dr. Brown ; he would raiſe 
the terms on which we are to live in ſo- 
ciety; ſo that, under his adminiſtration, a 
man could enjoy little more than bare 
{ecurity in the poſſeſſion of his property, 
and that upon very hard conditions, 
The care he would take to ſhackle men's 
minds, in the firſt formation of their 
thinking powers, and to check their 
exertions when they were formed, would, 
I apprehend, put an effectual ſtop to all 
the noble improvements of which ſociety 
is capable. Knowledge, particularly of 

| the 
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the more ſublime kinds; in the ſciences 
of morals and religion, could expect no 
encouragement. He would have more 
reſtrictions laid upon the publication of 
books. He complains, p. 103, that, in 
the late reign, deiſtical publications pro- 
ceeded almoſt without cogniſance from 
the civil magiſtrate ; and aſſerts (Ap- 
pendix, p. 29) that there are many 
opinions or principles tending evidently 
to the deſtruction of ſociety or free- 
dom, and which, therefore, ought not 
to be tolerated in a well ordered free 
community. 


The civil magiſtrate then, according 
to this writer, ought to control the 
preſs, and therefore prevent, by means 
of effectual penalties (or elſe he doth 
nothing) the publication of any thing, 
that might directly or indirectly, thwart 
his views of civil policy; which, in 
England, comprehends the preſent form 
of our eſtabliſhed religion. But ſo ex- 
tenſive is the connection of all kinds of 
truth, that if a man would keep effec- 
tually clear of the ſubject of religion, he 

1 muſt 


rs 
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muſt not indulge a free range of thought 

near the confines of it. The ſubjects 
of metaphyſics, morals, and natural 
religion would be highly dangerous. 
There might be hereſy, or the founda- 
tion of hereſy, without coming near 
revelation, or any of the peculiar doc- 
trines of chriſtianity, We muſt only 
be allowed to think for ourſelves, with- 
out having the liberty of divulging, or, 
in any form, publiſhing our thoughts 
to others, not even to our children. 
A mighty privilege indeed ! and for 
which we might think ourſelves obliged 
to Dr. Brown, if it were in the power of 
man to deprive us of it. This is a pri- 
vilege which the poor wretch enjoys 
who lives under the ſame roof with a 
Spaniſh inquiſitor. Even the ſubjects of 
the grand ſeignior enjoy far greater pri- 
vileges than thoſe which Dr. Brown would 
indulge to Engliſhmen. For the greater 
part of them are allowed to educate 
their children in a religion, which teaches 
them to regard Mohammed as an im- 
poſtor. Nay, the pope himſelf permits 
thoſe to live unmoleſted, and under his 


3 
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protection at Rome, who look upon that 
church, of which he calls himſelf the 
head, as founded on fraud and falſehood 

and to educate their children in the 
{ame principles. Nor hath the pope, or 
the grand ſeignior, ever ſeen reaſon to 


repent I Pe indulgence. 
oY 


Were 40 more laws reſtraining the 
liberty of the preſs in force, it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſay how far they might be con- 
ſtrued to extend. Thoſe already in be- 
ing are more than are requiſite, and in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſts of truth. 
Were they to extend farther, every au- 
thor would lie at the mercy of the mi- 
niſters of ſtate, who might condemn in- 
diſcriminately, upon ſome pretence or 
other, every work that gave them um- 
brage; under which circumſtances might 
fall ſome of the greateſt and nobleſt pro- 
ductions of the human mind, if ſuch 
works could be produced in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances. For if men of genius 
knew they could not publiſh the diſco- 
veries they made, they could not give 


free ſcope to their faculties in making 
33 and 


* 
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and purſuing thoſe diſcoveries. It is the 
thought of publication, and the pro- 
ſpect of fame which is, generally, the 
great incentive to men of genius to exert 
their faculties, in attempting the untrod- 
den paths of ſpeculation. 
* 6... | 
In thoſe unhappy cireſnces, wri- 
ters would entertain a dread of every new 
ſubject. No man could ſafely indulge 
himſelf in any thing bold, enterprizing, 
and out of the vulgar road; and in all 
publications we ſhould ſee a fimidity in- 
compatible with the ſpirit of diſcovery. 
If any towering genius ſhould ariſe in 
thoſe unfavourable circumſtances, a 
Newton in the natural world, or a Locke, 
a Hutcheſon, a Clarke, or a Hartley in the 
moral, the only effectual method to pre- 
vent their diffuſing a ſpirit of enterpriſe 
and innovation, which 1s natural to ſuch 
-great ſouls, could be no other than that 
which Tarquin ſo ſignificantly expreſſed, 
by taking off the heads of all thoſe pop- 
pies which overlooked the reſt. Such men 
could not but be dangerous, and give 
1 in a country where it was the 
maxim 
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maxim of the government, that every 
thing of importance ſhould for ever re- 
main unalterably fixed. 


The whole of this ſyſtem of uniformity 
appears to me to be founded on very nar- 
row and ſhort-ſighted views of policy. 
A man of extenſive views will overlook 
temporary evils, with a proſpect of the 
greater good which may often reſult 
from, or be inſeparably connected with 
them. He will bear with a few tares, 
leſt, in attempting to root them out, he 
endanger rooting up the wheat with 
them. Unbounded free enquiry upon 
all kinds of ſubjects may certainly be at- 
tended with ſome inconvenience, but it 
cannot be reſtrained without infinitely 
greater inconvenience. The deiſtical per- 
formances Dr. Brown is ſo much of- 
fended at may have unſettled the minds 
of ſome people, but the minds of many 
have been more firmly ſettled, and up- 
on better foundations than ever. The 
ſcheme of chriſtianity has been far bet- 
ter underſtood, ſince thoſe deiſtical wri- 
tings have occaſioned the ſubject to be 

more 
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more thoroughly diſcuſſed than it had 
been before. 


| . Beſides, if truth ſtand uporr the falſe 
foundation of prejudice or error, it is an 
adyantage to it to be unſettled ; and the 
man who doth no more, and even means 
to do no nue, is, in fact, its friend. 
Another perſon ſeeing its deſtitute and 
baſeleſs condition, may be induced to ſet 
it upon its proper foundation. Far bet- 
ter policy would it be to remove the dif- 
ficulties which ſtill he in the way of 
free enquiry, than to. throw freſh ones 
into it. Infidels would then be deprived 
of their moſt ſucceſsful method of at- 
tacking chriſtianity, namely, inſinuation; 


and chriſtian divines might, with a more 


manly grace, engage with the champi- 
ons of deiſm, and in fact engage with 
more advantage, when they both fought 
on the ſame equal ground. As things 
are at preſent, I ſhould be aſhamed to 
fight under the ſhelter of the civil power, 
while I faw my adverſary expoſed to all 
the ſeverity of It, 


To 
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To the ſame purpoſe, I cannot help 
quoting the authority of Dr. Warburton, 
Nor leſs friendly is this liberty to the 
* generous advocate of religion. For 
* how could ſuck an one, when in earneſt 
* convinced of the ſtrength of evidence 
in his cauſe, deſire an adverſary whom 
the laws had before diſarmed, or value 
* a victory where the magiſtrate muſt 
„triumph with him? even I, the 
* meaneſtin this controverſy, ſhould have 
been aſhamed of projecting the defence 
of the great Jewiſh lepiſlator, did not I 
„know, that his aſſailants and defenders 
* ſkirmiſhed under one equal law of li- 
„ berty. - And if my diſſenting, in the 
“ courſe of this defence, from ſome com- 
„mon opinions needs an apology, I 
* ſhould deſire it may be thought, that 
« I ventured into this train with greater 
confidence, that I might ſhew, by not 
« ;intrenching myſelf in authorized ſpe- 
„ culations, I put myſelf upon the ſame 
* footing with you [the deiſts] and would 
claim no privilege that was not enjoy- 
*ed in common.” Divine Legation, 


P- 7+ 
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But ſorry I am, that the paragraph 
which immediately follows, how proper 
ſoever it might be when it was written, 
looks like a tantalizing of his unfortu- 
nate adverſaries. This liberty, then, 
* may you long poſſeſs, know how to 
* uſe, and gratefully.to acknowlege it. 
* I ſay this, becauſe one cannot, with- 
* out indignation, obſerve, that, amidſt 
* the full enjoyment of it, you {till con- 
* tinue, with the meaneſt affectation, 
* to fill your prefaces with repeated 
* clamours againſt the difficulties and 
* diſcouragements attending the exer- 
* ciſe of free thinking; and in a pe- 
« culiar ſtrain of modeſty and reaſon- 
“ing, make uſe of this very liberty to 
* perſuade the world you ſtill want it. 
In extolling liberty we can join with 
« you, in the vanity of pretending to 
% have contributed molt to its eſtabliſh- 
“ ment we can bear with you, but in the 
low cunning of pretending ſtill to lie 

under reſtraints, we can neither join 
* nor bear with you. There was, indeed, 
« time, and that within our memo- 


« ries, when ſuch complaints were ſea- 
” ſonable 
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“ ſonable, and meritorious ; but, happy 
“for you gentlemen, you have outlived 
« it. All the reſt 1s merely fir Martin, 
it is continuing to fumble at the 
* lute though the muſic has been long 


40 over.“ 


Let Peter Annet * (if he dare) write a 
comment on this paſſage. So far are 
deiſts from having free liberty to publiſh 
their ſentiments, that even many chriſ- 
tians cannot ſpeak out with ſafety. In 
preſent circumſtances, every chriſtian di- 
vine is not at liberty to make uſe of thoſe 
arguments which, he may think, would 
ſupply the beſt defence of chriſtianity. 
What are, in the opinion of many, the 
very foundations of our faith, are in a 

ruinous condition, and muſt be repaired 
before it will be to any purpoſe to beau- 
tify and adorn the ſuperſtructure; but 
the man who ſhould have the true courage 
and judgment, to go near enough to ſuch 
rot- 


* Written in 1765, when that unfortunate man was 
juſt come out of Bridewell, where he had ſuffered a 
year's impriſonment and hard labour, for making 
ſome free remarks on the books of Moſes. 
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rotten foundations, would be thought to 
mean nothing leſs than' to undermine 
them, and intirely deſtroy the whole fa- 
bric. His very brethren would ſtand off 
from him, thinking him in league with 
their adverſaries ; and, by an ill judging 
zeal, might call in the deſtructive aid of 
the civil power to ſtop his hand. In con- 
ſequence of which, notwithſtanding his 

moſt laudable zeal in favour of our holy 
religion, he might ſtand upon the fame 
pillory, and be thrown inte the ſame 
priſon with wretched and harmleſs infi- 
dels. Many undoubted friends of chriſ- 
tianity, and men of the moſt enlarged 
minds, will know and feel what I mean, 


Hitherto, indeed, few of the friends 
of free inquiry among chriſtians have 
been more than partial advocates for it. 
If they find themſelves under any diffi- 
culty with reſpect to their own ſenti- 
ments, they complain, and plead ſtrong- 
1y for the rights of conſcience, of private 
judgment, and of free inquiry ; but 
vrhen they have gotten, room enough for 


themſelves, they are quite eaſy, and in 
„ | IV WO 
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no pain for others. The papiſt muſt 
have liberty to write againſt Pagans, 
Mohammedans, and Jews; but he can- 
not bear with proteſtants. Writers in 
defence of the church of England juſtify 

their ſeparation from the church of 
Rome, but, with the moſt glaring in- 
conſiſtency, call the proteſtant diſſenters, 
ſchiſmatics; and many diſſenters, for- 
getting the fundamental principles of 
their diſſent, which are the ſame that are 
aſſerted by all chriſtians and proteſtants 
in ſimilar circumſtances, diſcourage every 
degree of liberty greater than they them- 
ſelves have taken, and have as great an 
averſion to thoſe whom they are pleaſed to 
call heretics, as papiſts have for proteſ- 
tants, or as Laud had for the old puritans. 


But why ſhould we confine our neigh- 
bour, who may want more room, in the 
ſame narrow limits with ourſelves. The 
wider we make the common circle of 
liberty, the more of its friends will it re- 
ceive, and the ſtronger will be the com- 
mon intereſt. Whatever be the parti- 
cular views of the numerous tribes of 

5 ſearchers 
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ſearchers after truth, under whatever 
denomination we may be ranked ; whe- 
ther we be called, or call ourſelves chriſ- 
tians, papiſts, proteſtants, diſſenters, he- 
retics, or even deiſts (for all are equal 
here, all are actuated by the ſame ſpirit, 
and all engaged in the ſame cauſe) we 
ſtand in need of the ſame liberty of think - 
ing, debating, and publiſhing. Let us, 
then, as far as our intereſt is the ſame, 
with one heart and voice, ſtand up for it. 
Not one of us can hurt his neighbour, 
without uſing a weapon which, in the 
hand of power, might as well ſerve to 
chaſtiſe himſelf. The preſent ſtate of 
the Engliſh government (including both 
the laws, and the adminiſtration, which 
often corrects the rigour of the law) may, 
perhaps, bear my own opinions without 
taking much umbrage; but I could wiſh 
to congratulate many of my brother free- 
thinkers, on the greater indulgence which 
their more heretical ſentiments ay re- 
Nea | 


To the honour of he n be it 


Ls 25 that * are the only body of 
chriſtians 
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chriſtians who have uniformly main- 
rained the principles of chriſtian liberty, 
and toleration. Every other body of men 
have turned perſecutors when they had 
power. Papiſts have perſecuted the pro- 
teſtants, the church of England has perſe- 
cuted the diſſenters, and other diſſenters, in 
loſing their name, loſt that ſpirit of chriſ- 
tian charity, which ſeemed to be eſſential 
to them. Short was their ſun- ſhine of 
power, and thankful may Britain, and 
the preſent diſſenters be, that it was ſo. 
But the Quakers, though eſtabliſhed in 
Penſylvania, have perſecuted none. This 
glorious principle ſeems ſo intimately 
connected with the fundamental maxims 
of their ſect, that it may be fairly pre- 
ſumed, the moderation they have hither- 
to ſhown is not to be aſcribed to the 
{mallneſs of their party, or to their fear 
of repriſals. For this reaſon, if I were 
to pray for the general prevalence of any 
one ſect of chriſtians (which I ſhould 
not think it for the intereſt of chriſtiani- 
ty to take place, even though I ſhould 
ſettle the articles of it myſelf) it ſhould 


be that of of the Quakers becauſe, diffe- 
reut 


only preſſed with thoſe in its fAvo 
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rent as my opinions are from theirs, I 
have ſo much confidence in their mode- 
ration, that I believe they would let me 
live, write, and publiſh what 1 pleaſed 
unmoleited among them. And this 1 
own, is more than I could promiſe my- 
ſelf from any other body of chriſtians 
whatever; the preſbyterians by no means 
excepted. | 


The object of this forced uniformity 
is narrow and illiberal, unworthy of 
human nature. Suppoſing it accom- 
pliſhed, what is it poſlible to gain hx it, 
but, perhaps, a more obſtinate and bland 
belief in the vulgar ; while men of ſenſe, 
ſeeing themſelves debarred the very means 
of conviction, muſt of courſe be infidels? 
In thoſe circumſtances, it would;really be 
an argument of a man's want of ſpirit, of 
ſenſe, and even of virtue to be a believer, 


becauſe be would believe without ſuffi- 


cent evidenge. Who would not, with 


every appearance of juſtice, ſuſpect any 
cCauſe, when he was not allowed to exa- 


mine the arguments againſt it, and was 


: 


hat 


* 
* 1 
; »* 5 


„ 
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What ſenſible and upright judge would 
decide a cauſe, where all the witneſſes on 
one ſide were by violence prevented from 
giving their evidence? Thoſe who con- 
verſe with deiſts well know, that one of 


their ſtrongeſt objections to chriſtianity 


ariſes from hence, that none of the early 
writings againſt it are preſerved. How 
much ſtronger, and even unanſwerable, 
would that objection have been, if chriſ- 
tianity had been, from the beginning, ſo 
effectually protected by the civil magi- 
ſtrate, that no perſon had dared to write 
againſt it at all. Such friends to the evi- 
dence and true intereſts of chriſtianity, 
are all thoſe who would ſuppreſs deiſtical 
writings at this day ! 


Suppoſe any article in a ſyſtem of 
faith, ſo eſtabliſhed and guarded, to be 
wrong, which 1s certainly a very modeſt 
ſuppoſition ; let any of the advocates of 
this ſcheme ſay, how it 1s poſhble it 
ſhould. ever be rectified; or that, if the 
truth ſhould infinuate itſelf, by any a- 
venue which they had not ſufficiently 
guarded, how 3 it could bring its evidence 

TIE along 


"_ 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
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along with it, ſo as to command the at- 
rention and acceptance which it deſerved. 


Indeed, it is not ſo much from the 


miſtaken friends of truth that we appre- 


hend theſe meaſures of rigid uniformity; 
but rather from thoſe who would ſacrifice 
truth, and every other conſideration to 


public tranquility; from thoſe MERE 


STATESMEN who, looking upon all 
ſyſtems of religion to be equally falſe, 
and not able to bear examination, will 
not ſuffer that examination to take place; 
for fear of deſtroying a ſyſtem, which, 
however falſe, they imagine to be ne- 
ceſſary to the peace and well being of 
the ſtate. The moſt unrelenting perſe- 
cution is to be apprehended, not from 
bigots, but from infidels. A bigot, who 
is ſo from a principle of conſcience, may 
poſſibly be moved a regard to the 
conſciences of others but the man who, 
thinks that conſcience ought always to 
be ſacrificed to political views, has no 


Principle on which an argument in fa- 


vour of moderation can lay hold. Was 


not Bolingbroke the 8 promoter of 
the 
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the ſchiſm bill in England, and Richlieu 
of the perſecution of the proteſtants in 
France ? | 


Beſides, as was, in ſome meaſure, ob- 
ſerved before, all theſe ſyſtems of uni- 
formity, in political or religious in- 
ſtitutions, are the higheſt injuſtice to 
poſterity. What natural right have we 
to judge for them, any more than 
our anceſtors had to judge for us ? 
Our anceſtors, from the time of the 
Britons, had, no doubt, as high an opi- 
nion of their political and religious in- 
ſtitutions as we can have of ours. But 
ſhould we not have thought the fate 
of Great-Britain ſingularly unhappy, if 
they had been entailed upon us? and 
the very ſame reaſon of complaint will 
our poſterity have, if we take any me- 
thods to perpetuate what we approve, 
as beſt for ourſelves in our preſent 
circumſtances ; for farther than this we 
cannot pretend to ſee. 


Let us, by all means, make our own 


_ circumſtances as eaſy as poſſible; but let 
b 2 us 
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us lay poſterity under no difficulty in 
improving theirs, if they ſee it con- 
venient: rather, let all plans of policy 
be ſuch as will eaſily admit of exten- 
ſion, and improvements of all kinds, 
and that the leaſt violence, or difficulty 
of any kind, may attend the making 
of them. This is, at leaſt, very de- 
ſirable, and I believe it is far from be- 
ing impracticable. However, though it 
ſhould not be thought proper to unfix any 
thing which is at preſent eſtabliſhed, 
let us proceed no farther than is ma- 
nifeſtly neceſſary in thoſe eſtabliſhments. 


Poſterity, it may be ſaid, will never 
complain of our inſtitutions, when they 
have been educated in a ſtrong and invin- 
eible attachment to them. It is true; and 
had we been pagans or papiſts, through 
a ſimilar ſyſtem of education, fixed in 
a more early period, we ſhould not 
have complained. We, like the old 
Spartans, or the ſons of bigotry in Spain 
and Portugal at preſent, might have been 
hugging our chains, and even proud of 
them. But other perſons, who could 
+ 7 | | have 


: Py 1 
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have made a compariſon between our 
actual condition, and what it would have 
been, had thoſe inſtitutions not been 
made, would have complained for us. 
They would have ſeen us to be a lefs 
great, wiſe, and happy people ; which 
aftords the fame argument againſt 
throwing difficulties in the way of fu- 
ture improvements. 


Highly as we think of the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors, we juſtly think ourſelves, 
of the preſent age, wiſer, and, if we be 
not blinded by the mere prejudice of 
education, muſt ſee, that we can, in 
many reſpects, improve upon the inſti- 
tutions they have tranſmitted to us. Let 
us not doubt, but that every generation 
in poſterity will be as much ſuperior to 
us in political, and in all kinds of know- 
ledge, and that they will be able to im- 
prove upon the beſt civil and religious in- 
ſtitutions that we can . preſcribe for 
them. Inſtead then of adding to the dit- 
ficulties, which we ourſelves find in mak- 
ing the improvements we with to intro- 


9 duce, 
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duce, let us make this great and deſirable 
work eaſter to them than it 2 been to us. 


However, ſuch is the progreſs of 
knowledge, and the enlargement of the 
human mind, that, in future time, not- 
withſtanding all poſſible obſtructions 
thrown in the way of human genius, 
men of great and exalted views will un- 
doubtedly ariſe, who will ſee through and 
deteſt our narrow politics; when the ill- 
adviſers and ill- adviſed authors of theſe 
illiberal and contracted ſchemes will be 
remembered with infamy and execration; 
and when, notwithſtanding their talents 
as ſtateſmen or writers, and though they 
may have purſued the ſame mind- enſlav- 
ing ſchemes by more artful, and leſs 
ſanguinary methods, they will be rank- 
ed among the Bonners and the Gardi- 
ners of paſt ages. They muſt be worſe 
than Bonners and Gardiners, who could 
purſue the ſame ends by the ſame means, 
in this more humane and more enlight- 
| ened age. 


The 
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The time may come, rs this coun- 
& of Great-Britain ſhall. loſe her liber- 
y. There are, who think they perceive | 
tos many ſymptoms of this approach - 
ing loſs ; but while the precious moments 
of freedom remain, let us, at leaſt, in- 
dulge ourſelves in the gloomy ſatisfac- 
tion of predicting the infamy, that will 
certainly overwhelm the authors of our 
ſervitude ; whether they be future kings, 
and their tools the miniſters, or mini- 
ters, and their tools the kings. 


Indeed, miniſters. are much more to 
be ſuſpected of deſigns upon the liberties 
of a people than kings. For, in all ar- 
bitrary governments, it is the miniſter 
_ that is, in fact, poſleſſed of the power of 
the ſtate, the prince having nothing but 
the name, and the burdenſome pagean- 
try of it. Thoſe princes, therefore, who 
liſten to ſuch pernicious advice, are, in 
reality, ſubmitting their own necks, and 
thoſe of their poſterity, to the yoke of 
their ſervants. For, ſuch is the condi- 
tion of human 1 that, in all the 


ſucceſſions of arbitrary princes, nine have 
been 
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been weak, and governed by others, for 
one who has been able to govern. him- 
ſelf; and in deſpotic monarchies, the 
chance of having able ſovereigns 1s, on 
many accounts, much leſs than in others. 


This ſeems to be the time, when the 
minds of men are opening to large and 
generous views of things. Politics are 
more extended in practice, and better 
underſtood in theory. Religious know- 
ledge is greatly advanced, and the prin- 
ciple of univerſal toleration is gaining 
ground apace. Schemes of eccleſiaſtical 
policy, which, in times of barbarity, 
ignorance, and ſuperſtition, were inti- 
mately interwoven with ſchemes of civil 
policy, and which, in fact, made the 
greateſt part of the old political mixed 
conſtitution, have been gradually ex- 
cluded ; till, at preſent, though ecele- 
ſiaſtical power be looked upon as an uſe- 
ful ſupport and auxiliary of civil govern- 
ment, it is pretty much detached from 
it. And the more ſenſible part of man- 
kind are evidently in a progreſs to the be- 
lief, that eceleſiaſtical and civil juriſdicti- 

| | ON, 
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on, being things of a totally different na- 
ture, ought, if poſſible, to be wholly difen- 
gaged from one another. Religious ſenti- 
ments, with reſpect to their influence on 
civil ſociety, will perhaps be regarded, in 
time, as a theory of morals, only of a 
higher and more perfect kind, excellent 
to enforce a regard to magiftracy, and 
the political duties, but improperly 
adopted into the fame ſyſtem and en- 
forced by the fame penalties. Till we 
know whether this work, which ſeems 
to be going forward in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, be of God, or not, let us not 
take, art leaſt any rigid and violent me- 
thods to oppoſe it, but patiently wait the 
iſſue; unleſs, in the mean time, the diſ- 
orders of the ſtate abſolutely force ys in- 
to violent meaſures. At prefent, not- 
withſtanding ſome trifling alarm, per- 
haps artfully raiſed and propagated, 
may ſeem to give a handle to the friends 
of arbitrary power to make uſe of ſome 
degree of coercion, more gentle mea- 
ſures ſeem better adapted to enſure tran- 


quility. 


England 
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England hath hitherto taken the lead 
in almoſt every thing. great and good, 
and her citizens ſtand foremoſt in the 
annals of fame, as having ſhaken off the 
fetters which hung upon the human 
mind, and called it forth to the exertion 
of .its nobleſt. powers; and her con- 
ſtitution has been ſo far from receiving 
any injury from the efforts of theſe her 
free born enterpriſing ſons, that ſhe is, 
in part, indebted to them for the unri- 
valled reputation ſhe now enjoys, of hav- 
ing the beſt ſyſtem of policy in Europe. 
After weathering ſo many real ſtorms, 
let us not quit the helm at the appre- 
henſion of i imaginary dangers, but ſtea- 
dily hold on in what, I truſt, is the moſt 
glorious courſe that a human govern- 
ment can be in. Let all the friends of 
liberty and human nature join to free 
the minds of men from the ſhackles of 
narrow and impolitic laws. Let us be 
free ourſelves, and leave the bleſſings of 
freedom to our poſterity. _ 


No nation ever was, or can be truly 
* — and happy by purſuing 
oppreſſive 
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oppreſſive and perſecuting meafures. And 
a ſovereign, who has a true ſenſe of his 
preſent and future glory, muſt ſee it can 
only ariſe from his being the head of a 
great, powerful, and happy nation, made, 
or continued ſo, by himſelf. His beſt 
friends are thoſe who would raiſe his 
greatneſs, by augmenting the great- 
neſs of the people over whom he pre- 
fides. He himſelf muſt fee the ab- 
ſurdity of every ſcheme which propoſes 
to raiſe his character at the expence of 
that of his country; as if it were poſſible 
to depreſs the people to the condition of 
ſlaves, without finking the ſovereign 
into a maſter of ſuch flaves. Poor pre- 
eminence! Such maxims may have in- 
fluence with Aſiatic monarchs, but can 
never impoſe on a ſovereign of Great- 
Britain, educated in Britith principles, 
and with a juſt regard to the privileges 
of his ſubjects, with which his own true 
dignity is inſeparably connected. 


The nation will execrate, and the diſ- 
cerning prince will ſee through, and de- 


teſt the meanneſs of that adulation, which, 
however 
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however diſguiſed, would tend to enſlave 
the kingdom, and debaſe the king. The 
meaneſt tool of the meaneſt party may 
exclaim againſt licentiouſneſs and faction; 
men of genius, learning, and integrity 
may, through the force of prejudice, be 
induced to join in the cry; and courtiers 
may think to recommend themſelves to 
a ſovereign by any meafures which tend 
to quiet the clamours of the people ; but 
the true enemy of ſedition, and he who 
moſt effectually pays his court to a wiſe 
and good prince, 1s theman, who, with- 
out any views of preferment, propoſes, 
with a manly freedom, whatever he 
thinks conducive to the greatneſs and 
glory of his country. This conduct 
cannot fail, both to give ſatisfaction to 
his fellow citizens, and enſure him the 
_ eſteem of his prince; becauſe ſuch mea- 
ſures will proportionably raiſe the luſtre 
of all ranks of men in the ſtate, will 
make a wiſe-prince the idol of a grateful 
nation, and endear his memory to the 
lateſt poſterity. | | | 
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